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How South Dakota Finances the Farmer 


y= of the greatest drawbacks to the agricul- 
tural development of the northwest has been 


the ibility of the farmer to secure the necessary 
working capital. Even when loans can be made, the 
interest rate is often oppressive, and the maturity 


period of the loan entirely too short to make sub- 
stantial payments; therefore the farmer faces con- 
tinual renewals and heavy commissions, as well as 
high interest rates. 

With the increase in land values, it has become 
more difficult for the tenant to buy land, or for 
the farmer’s son to become the owner of a farm. 
Under existing conditions, it takes the average farm- 


er the better part of a lifetime to pay for a high- 
priced farm from the products of the soil. It is 
therefore important that the loan made to the 
farmer be upon such terms that he can carry the 
burden and will not be unduly embarrassed by oc- 
casional crop failures or hard times. 


Several states have made attempts to finance the 


farmer, but their efforts have resulted in failure 
because the plan was not worked out on practical 
lines. South Dakota is the only state so far that 
has succeeded. With us, the problem has really 
been solved, for thirty million dollars has been se- 
cured from outside the state during the last three 
years, and loans made to seven thousand farmers, 
at low-rate interest, on the thirty-year amortization 
plan 

South Dakota took the initial step six years ago 
by submitting a constitutional amendment to the 
vote! permitting the state to go into this line 
of business. This was before the federal farm loan 
plan | been adopted by the national government. 
It was at a time when it looked as tho the federal 
government would not attempt to bring about any 
relief. We now have two plans—the state and the 
federal. The state plan is much more popular with 


South Dakota farmers, for it is simple, direct and 


econ eal. The farmer who wants a loan does not 
hav join an association, pay in any fees, or 
pay f nspection of the security. He is not asked 
to be e responsible in any way for his neighbors’ 
k He deals with the state direct. The farmer 
desiring a loan makes an application upon a blank 
furnished by the state, and submits his abstract 
show clear title. The state does the rest. 


As might be expected, the bankers were not en- 
thu tic over the loss of their farm loan business. 
Many d that the competition on the 
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Governor Norbeck of South Dakota, whose 
rural credits law sets a new standard in the mid- 
dle west for state credits legislation. 











governor is ex-officio member and chairman, The 
other four members are appointed by the governor. 
The best farmers, as well as the best bankers, are 
represented upon this board. The intent of the plan 
is that the rural credit plan shall be self-supporting, 
and in no wise a burden upon the taxpayer. While 
an appropriation of $300,000 originally made 
from the state treasury for the purpose of providing 
what might be called the working capital or guar- 
anty fund, only about ten per cent of this money has 
ever been used. What little has been drawn will be 
replaced from the earnings. 

The sells bonds in the eastern 
kets individuals insurance companies, 
would not give as low a rate or as long time to the 
individual farmer. The state makes the loan, places 
the farm mortgage in its vault, collects the interest 


was 


state state mar- 


to or who 


and principal as it matures, its obligations 
promptly, and thereby maintains first-class credit. 
In fact, the highest business standards are adhered 
to in the management of this large business institu- 
tion of the state. 

The state charges the farmer from one-half to 
one per cent margin on the cost of the money. Part 
of this goes for expenses; the balance goes to create 
a surplus fund to meet losses that may occur. Most 
of the money so far loaned the farmers has been 
at a rate of five and one-half six per cent in- 
terest. The table that js shown in connection with 
this article is a six per cent amortization table 
used by the board. 

Money is loaned only to farmers or those about 
to engage in farming, and only to actual residents 
of the state. No sum larger than ten thousand dol- 
lars is loaned to any one farmer. If he sells the 
farm on which he has placed this mortgage, a see- 
ond loan will not be made to him. Land specula- 
tion is in that way discouraged. The state aims to 
give each man one chance, and only one. 

The law has many safeguards, aside from the one 
limiting the amount of the loan to any one 
A loan can not be made for more than seventy per 
cent of the value of the land and forty per cent of 
the insured value the improvements, provided 
the improvements do not exceed fifty per cent of 
the value of the land, do not exceed a total of five 
thousand dollars, and do not exceed the average 
assessed valuation of the land for the three previous 
years. This limitation based upon assessed value 
is probably the greatest safeguard. 

The money may be borrowed for the purchase of 
land, machinery or live the making of im- 
provements, payment of outstanding obligations. 
There is no red-tape; the business is done quickly. 
In many cases the loan is made within a few days 
after the application is received at the state capitol. 
Occasionally, where some member of the board is 
familiar with the security, the loan can be granted 
the same day the application is received. Where 
there is any doubt as to the sufficiency of the se- 
curity, a personal made by a 


pays 


or 


person. 


of 


stock, 


or 


inspection is repre- 


sentative of the board. Practically every applica- 
tion is acted upon and disposed of within thirty- 
days. 


When the plan was first put into operation, it was 
believed by many that it was chiefly for the benefit 
of the western or poorer section of the 





part of the state was unfair. But they ¢« 


have me to realize the great benefit 

deriv They now appreciate that 

hom« ning farmers are much better oie 
cust than are tenants, that the 

deve ent and progress of the coun- 

try brings additional business, and I Payment 
can ly say that ninety per cent of 

our | ers would now be opposed to 





any material change in the law. In ba eye 
fact rge number of the applications Tear apenas 
now e thru the local banks. In eg pepe 
some es the bank charges a nominal No.- 6.52 
fee of five or ten dollars for its serv- re as 
Ice, er banks make no charges NGe Be asec 
Whatever to their customers, ha ill 

7 1 loan business of the state is No esas 
ha by a commission or board, Wo + abl 
knoy the rural credit board, con- No, J 





five members, of which the 


Six Per Cent Amortization Table on 
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state. Experience has shown that the 
demand for state money has been fully 
as great in the eastern section, where 
| : land is more valuable than in the west, 
Total loans made east of the Missouri 


have been several times as large as 

those made in western counties. 
The federal farm loan bank has 
“f served a good purpose, and tho it has 
s 4 temporarly suspended, owing to litiga- 
60 tion, I hope it will be restored to its 
} 53 full usefulness. I am convinced, how- 
06 | 3 4 ever, that it will be entirely inadequate 
6) 4054 to take care of the needs of the farmer. 
1 | 35 7 We are too much in the habit of asking 
43 | 05 16 the federal government to do that for 
v5 } 7 “ us which we can better do ourselves, 
171 6.85 Each state is in position to render serv- 
85 00 ice. The necessary steps should be 





taken without delay, 
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The Christmas Spirit 


HE finest thing about Christmas is that 

there are more happy, right-feeling people 
in the world on that day than on any other 
day in all the year; and in turn, the finest 
thing about that is that this great wealth of 
happiness is self gene rated, spontaneous, the 
beautiful product of the emotions of generos- 
ity, kindliness and love toward others—the 
highest form of happiness, the most satisfying, 
and the most worth while. 

All nations have their own particular holi- 
days, growing out of national events and ex- 
periences; but Christmas is the one festival 
to all civilized peoples, a 
world-wide holiday. From the far north with 
its long, dark and dreary winter, to the south- 
lands of perpetual summer, Christmas week 
ushers in a spirit of friendliness, 
and brotherly love which pervades the hearts 
of the entire world. It is one time in the year 
when right-thinking people forget their trou- 
bles and sorrows in their efforts to make those 
about them happy; the time when selfishness is 
least in evidence and generosity most common ; 


day that is common 


good will 


and consequently the time when we come near- 
est to understanding the truth of the Master’s 
words when He said that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. 

We owe much to those wise old Christian 
fathers who took 
holy day, and gradually built 


heathen festival and made 
it over into a 
up a sentiment concerning it which makes it 
easy for us, this day in the year at least, to 
submerge our own troubles in a flood of gener- 
ous emotions. For Christmas did not always 
have the significance we now give it. It has 
been observed from time immemorial, but not in 
the way it is observed today. Presumably it 
was celebrated firs® by primitive man when he 
noted that the sun was returning and that the 
a little longer, thus giving 
more. 


days were getting 
sunimer once 
early 


promise of spring and 
We sympathize with those 


Surely the lengthening of the day was a proper 


ancestors. 
occasion for rejoicing. Even we, with our com- 
fortable houses, baseburners and furnaces, and 
an abundance to eat and to wear, begin to look 
forward to the springtime before winter is 
nearly spent. In those early days we suspect 
that we, too, would have been sun worshipers. 
The observance of Christmas as we have it 
today is the outgrowth of the conviction among 
Christian peoples that it is good for us and 
for the world that the birth of the Savior 
should be observed in the right spirit. Many, 
it is true, still look upon it as just a holiday, 
a period of relaxation and nothing more. But 
even these respond, if unconsciously, to the 
true spirit of the day. They catch the wide- 
spread feeling of good will to men and yield 
freely to their generous impulses. For the 
Christmas spirit is a giving spirit; and when 
we give at Christmas time we typify God's 
greatest gift to man, the gift of His only Son. 


It is this spirit of giving which salle 
Christmas such a beautiful day the world 

around. And just to the extent that -our 
wiles to one another are prompted by affec- 
tion, good will and love, they are emblematic of 
the God-like spirit. With us it is not the value 
of the gift that counts. Indeed, gifts of the 
greatest intrinsic value are most often gifts 
which least represent the true spirit of Christ- 
mas. It is much finer to give out of a full 
heart than out of a long purse. Of all the gifts 
of childhood days we remember only those sim- 
ple ones fashioned by a mother’s loving fingers 
during the night hours when a houseful of little 
ones were at last safely off to the land of Nod. 
And of our own giving, the keenest pleasure 
came in those days of scanty funds, when we 
bundled the whole precious crew into the surry 
and spent the afternoon before Christmas 
showing them Santa Claus and the shops full 
of toys which our purse was not long enough 
to secure for their very own. A busy after- 
noon for father and mother, you may be sure, 
with a round half dozen energetic tykes to look 
after in a Christmas shopping crowd. But 
“what a good time they had,” we said con- 
tentedly as one after the other they had nodded 
off and were tucked in for the night. Ah, no! 
it is not the money value of the gift that 
counts, either with the one who gives or the one 
who receives, 

There are folks here and there, more’s the 
pity, who have never experienced the joy of the 
Christmas spirit. In his “Christmas Carol” 
Dickens tells of such an one, Scrooge by name. 
He lived by himself and for himself. He was 
rich, but he got no good from his money. His 
nephew came one Christmas eve to wish him a 
Merry Christmas and ask him to dinner. 

“Bah,” said Scrooge; “humbug. Merry 
Christmas! What right have you to be merry? 
What re you to be merry? You’re 
poor enough.” 


‘aAson hav = 


“Come, then,” returned the nephew. “What 
right have you to be dismal? What reason 
have you to be morose? You’re rich enough.” 

To which poor old Scrooge could only an- 
swer “Bah!” again. The nephew went on. 
“I’m sure I have always thought of Christmas 
time, when it has come ’round—apart from the 
veneration due to its sacred name and origin, 
if anything can be apart from that—as a good 
time—a kind, forgiving, charitable, pleasant 
time; the only time I — of in the long cal- 
endar of the year when men and women seem 
by one consent to open their shut-up hearts 
freely, and to think of the people below them 
as if they really were fellow passengers to the 
grave, and not another race of creatures bound 
on other journeys. And, therefore, uncle, tho 
it has never put a scrap of gold or silver in my 
I believe it good, and will 


do me good; and I say God bless it.” 


pocket, has done me 


If by chance any of you do not know what 
happened to Scrooge that night and what he 
had for dinner next day and where he ate it, 
and what other things he did, why, get the 
story and read it for yourself. And then hope 
and pray that the same sort of thing with the 
same result may happen to all other Scrooges 
everywhere. For “it was always said of him 
that he knew how to keep Christmas well, 

any man alive possessed the knowledge. May 
that be truly said of us, and all of us. And 


so, as Tiny Tim observed, ‘God bless us, every 


. 


one.’ 
Marketing Fed Cattle 

“HE members of the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Association spent a day last week 

in discussing the rough draft of a suggested 
plan for putting the fed cattle business on a 
better basis. Included in the plan was the 
proposal to establish selling agencies at the 
principal fat cattle markets and buying agen- 
cies at the western markets from which the 
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feeding sities are sent out. These two features 
of the plan were eliminated after quite ful! dis. 
cussion. The stockmen present, however, com- 
mitted themselves to the general proposition 
that an effort should be made to market fat 
cattle more intelligently, that an association 
should be created for that purpose, and that 
the time has come for individual feeders to 
yield some of their individual rights for the 
benefit of the group. 


The tentative plan was referred back to g 
committee, with instructions to revise it in the 
light of the day’s discussion and again present 
it at a later meeting. More detailed reference 
to the matter will be found on another page of 
this issue. 





Trying to Help 
HE farmers of the country have the satis- 
faction of knowing that the majority of 
their representatives m congress are ready and 
anxious to enact any legislation which carries 
even a fair chance of relieving the present un- 
comfortable situation as to agricultural prices, 
For the past two weeks agricultural matters 
have been uppermost in the discussions in con- 
There have been introduced several 
hundred bills, each intended to give the farmer 
relief. A joint resolution has been passed, di- 
recting the revival of the war finance corpora- 
tion, with a view to assisting in the financing 
of agricultural and other products to foreign 
markets, and expressing the opinion that the 
federal reserve board should do what it can to 
extend greater credits to the farmers. ‘There 
was considerable opposition to this resolution, 
Some senators thought that it would afford 
little relief. It was passed, however, by an 
overwhelming vote. Of the senators from the 
south, but one voted against it, and of the sen- 
ators from the west but three west of the Mis- 
sourl river voted against it. Those who op- 
posed it did so not from any lack of desire 
to relieve the present situation, but from a 
conviction that the proposed measure would 
not be helpful. 


oTe 
gress. 


While casting about for a way to encourage 
the exportation of farm and other products, 
the senators and congressmen are also consid- 
ering some way to shut out the importation of 
agricultural products from foreign countries, 
produced on cheaper land and by cheaper 
labor. Apparently it has been decided that the 
effective way to do this is to enact an emer- 
gency tariff, and to levy embargoes on the im- 
portation of wheat, cotton, wool, beans, pota- 
toes, live stock and meats; and it is under- 
stood that an agreement to this effect has been 
reached by the 
house and senate. 


conference committee of the 


It is reasonably certain that the new con- 
gress, which will be called into special session 
shortly after March 4, will take up a tariff 
measure in earnest and that what is done now 
will be of a temporary nature. ‘There seems 
to be some doubt as to what President Wilson 
would do with this emergency tariff, but it Is 
hoped that he will sign any bill which congress 
may enact. 

The encouraging thing about the whole mat- 
ter is that 
those states, both west and south, 
duce a surplus of agricultural products, 
last working together in a sincere desire to help 


senators and congressmen from 
which pro- 
are at 
the farmer, and many of the congressional! rep- 
resentatives from eastern states are joing 
with them, because they have come to se: that 
the welfare of the nation depends upon the 
welfare of the farmer. 

The individual farmer should not make the 
mistake of supposing that congress will lb able 
to find a way very soon to turn his losses into 
profits. But there is satisfaction in the 
thought that the people in Washington are 
ready and willing to do everything they ca! 
to help. 
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Helping One Another 
\ A RECENT issue we suggested that if the 
people of the various communities in the 
corn belt would mobilize their financial re- 
sources, it would be found that there is plenty 
of money in every community to take care of 
the needs of that community. At the confer- 
ence of governors held in Pennsylvania on De- 
cember 2, this thought was very finely ex- 
pressed in the following statement: 

Let every individual do all he can to help and en- 
courage his neighbor. Let there be a complete mo- 
pilization of the financial and spiritual assets of 
every community. Neither God nor the government 
ought to be asked to help those who do not first 
make every effort possible to help themselves. 

There ought, however, to be a united effort in 
every community to keep any good man from being 
destroyed because he can not immediately meet his 
obligations. Under existing conditions it would be 
the acme of inhumanity and of unwisdom to force 
any debtor into bankruptcy if by the most liberal 
indulgence he would ultimately be able to pay. 
Business failures do more than wreck business; 
they ofttimes destroy men. 

Liberal indulgences and renewals should be grant- 
ed by the manufacturers to the jobbers, by the job- 
bers to the merchants, by the merchants to the 
individuals. It is no time for a creditor to seize 
his debtor by the throat and savagely say: “Pay 
me what thou owest.” 

Our correspondence indicates that there are 
a great many renters in Iowa who are losing 
practically everything they have, thru the en- 
forcement of their rent demands. This is a 
very bad situation. It imposes an unfair hard- 
ship on the renters. Why should not the land- 
lord bear a fair proportion of the loss? How 
can the landlord hope to continue to rent his 
land on the right basis, if he exacts the last 
pound of flesh from the renter who thru no 
fault of his own is in the grip of these tre- 
mendous economic forces? 

It seems to us that the people of every com- 
munity ought to counsel together in this mat- 
ter, mobilize the financial resources of the com- 
munity, and in an organized way try to help 
every deserving farmer get thru this trying 
period, 





What’s the Matter With Iowa? 


HAT was the question with which an old 

friend greeted us as he came into our of- 
fice a few weeks since. We looked at him in 
surprise and replied that we did not know 
anything serious was the matter with Towa; 
that, in fact, if he had the farmers in mind, 
we thought they were just a little more fortu- 
nate this year than the farmers of many other 
states. . 

“Yos,” he said, “that is just the trouble. 
The farmers of Towa are making money all 
right, and have been for some time. But what 
are they getting out of it? What’s the use in 
making money to buy more land, and then re- 
quiring the family to pinch along until it is all 
paid for? I used to live on a farm in Iowa. 
We sold it more than twenty years ago, for 
less than fifty dollars an acre, and moved to 
another state, Just this week I have seen that 
old farm again. It is now worth more than 
three hundred dollars an acre. But it is not 
as good a farm as it was when we sold it. No 


new buildings worth mentioning have been 
added. There is the same old, inconvenient 


house which we had to put up with because we 
could not afford anything better then. Evi- 
dently the fertility of the land has not been 
kept up. There is no silo. The barn and out- 
gs are poor, It was a shock to me. I 
knew how land had advanced in value, and I 
had expected to see an up-to-date farm. ‘The 
People who live on it have been making money, 
but instead of using that money to make bet- 
ter living conditions for themselves, they have 

en investing it and trying to pile up more. 
What is the sense in that? Why not have some 
of the good things of life as we go along? Why 
hot have the comforts and conveniences in the 


build 


farm home? Why not take some of your prof- 
its and build modern homes, with furnaces and 
bath-rooms and electric lights? I have driven 
down from the northeast corner of the state to 
Des Moines, and I want to say to you as a 
friend that the improvements on the average 
Iowa farm are not a credit to you. We have 
much better farm homes on our cheaper land 
in Wisconsin. It seems to me that Iowa farm- 
ers need to learn how to live.” 

We have not repeated nearly all our friend 
said. His heart was full and he talked freely 
and at length. And we listened with not a lit- 
tle sympathy, for he said many things we have 
been feeling. 





Holding Corn for a Rise 
OES it pay in years of large crops to hold 
corn over for a year or two in the hope 
of a rise? While the present situation is to 
some extent without precedent, it is neverthe- 
less worth while to examine past history. Dur- 
ing the fifty-year period extending from the 
Civil war to the Great war, there were eleven 
crops which were 10 per cent or more above 
normal, In the case of how many of these 
eleven crops did it pay to hold corn six months 
after harvest for the May market? In how 
many cases did it pay to hold it eighteen 
months after harvest for the market of the year 
following? In how many cases did it pay to 
hold corn thirty months after harvest for the 

May market of two years following? 

According to our figures there was a slight 
profit in eight out of the eleven years in hold- 
ing corn for the May market rather than sell- 
ing it on the January market. We are figur- 
ing the cost of holding from January to May 
at 10 per cent of the value of the corn, but 
even when this high a charge is levied against 
the corn it has ordinarily paid to hold. 

But how about holding over for another 
year? Here again we find that in eight of the 
eleven years the profit has amounted to at 
least 25 cents per bushel. The crop of 1872, 
for instance, which was 19 per cent above nor- 
mal, sold in January of 1873 at around 31 
cents a bushel on the Chicago market. Figur- 
ing a charge of 20 per cent against the corn 
for holding it eighteen months, we find a price 
of 37 cents in May of 1874 as good as a price 
of 31 cents in January of 1872. As a matter 
of fact, corn at Chicago in May of 1874 was 
worth 62 cents a bushel, so there was a profit 
of 25 cents a bushel in favor of holding the 
corn over eighteen months. The crops of 
1880, 1889 and 1906 all gave profits as large 
or larger than the crop of 1872 for those who 
held their corn over eighteen months after har- 
vesting. 

In some cases, unfortunately, there are two 
or three big crops in succession and the man 
who holds his crop over a year is in worse sit- 
uation than he was before. In such a case 
will it pay to continue to hold in the hope of 
finally selling at a profit two and a half years 
after harvest? The crop of 1871, for instance, 
was 12 per cent above normal, and was fol- 
lowed in 1872 by a crop 19 per cent above nor- 
mal. Holding the crop of 1871 for eighteen 
months until May of 1873 caused a loss of 
about 10 cents a bushel. But those who held 
another year, until*May of 1874, received full 
pay for their carrying charges and in addi- 
tion about 9 cents a bushel. In the case of 
nine out of the eleven large crops it has paid 
to hold the corn over for thirty months after 
harvest. The two crops out of the eleven 
which returned a loss were the crops of 1875 
and 1891, with a loss of 16 cents and 11 cents 
a bushel, respectively. The trouble with hold- 
ing the crop of 1875 was that the following 
five crops were all above normal. The diffi- 
culty with holding the crop of 1891 was the 
fact that business conditions at that time were 
constantly getting worse, 

How about the crop of 1920, which is 12 


per cent above normal? Will it pay to hold it 
until May of 1921, until May of 1922, or un- 
til May of 1923? Much depends, of course, 
on how big our corn crops are in 1921 and 
1922, and something also depends on Euro- 
pean affairs and business conditions during 
the next year or two. Figuring that the Chi- 
cago price of corn in January of 1921 is 70 
cents a bushel, we roughly figure that in order 
to justify holding, corn should sell at Chicago 
in May of 1921 for at least 77 cents a bushel, 
in May of 1922 for at least 85 cents a bushel, 
and in May of 1923 for 92 cents a bushel. 
Personally we incline to the view that the prob- 
abilities favor prices higher than this, but it 
is possible, of course, that we may have un- 
usually large crops again in T921 and 192, 
accompanied by bad business conditions which 
would send the price lower. 

While the probabilities seem to favor hold- 
ing of the 1920 crop for a year or two, yet 
the man who holds must frankly recognize that 
he is to a certain extent gambling. He is 
placing himself more or less at the merey of 
fate. Good rains coming at the right time in 
the late summers of 1921 and 1922 may make 
him wish that he had sold his corn earlier. And 
yet the probabilities are in favor of holding. 

If there should be organized holding—that 
is, if a large percentage of farmers should 
hold—the chances of profit would not be so 
great. And if in order to hold it should be 
necessary to pay unusually high interest rates 
the outlook would not be so favorable. 

We are not offering any advice in this mate 
ter. We simply place our readers in posses- 
sion of such facts as we have gathered. 


German Farmers Take a Hand 

“HE extreme German socialists and radicals, 
those who would like to set up in Germany 

a modified soviet government something after 
the order in Russia, are not going to have an 
easy time of it. The German farmers are or- 
ganizing themselves rapidly and have served 
notice that they propose to maintain peace 
and order, and will use whatever means may 
be necessary to do that. <A portion of the 
statement of the aims of this farmers’ organi- 
zation has been made public, from which it ap- 
pears that the farmers will oppose any dicta- 
torship, whether it be dictatorship of the work- 
men or anyone else, and they will make this 
opposition effective in such ways as may be 
found necessary. ‘They serve notice upon the 
radicals that if they should bring about a gen- 
eral strike of the workmen and a reign of law- 
delivered until 


They, 


lessness, no foodstuffs will be 
orderly government has been restored. 
say further: 

“If such a proceeding should lead to an at- 
tempt to rob the farmers of their foodstuffs by 
violence, the Country Trade Union, which is 
already backed by seven hundred thousand 
farm owners in Germany, believes it is strong 
enough to defend its members against attacks 
of all kinds.”? Which means, of course, that 
the farmers will not only shut off the food- 
stuffs, but will use strong measures, both de- 
fensive and aggressive, if necessary. 

There will be little difficulty in the German 
farmers putting thru anything they under- 
take. The policy of the German government 
for thirty years was to build up its agriculture. 
This was done as a military measure; and it 
was because of this policy that Germany was 
able to maintain herself during the long four 
years of war. 





It is quite true that the progress of humanity is 
like the waves of the sea; and as I read history, each 
receding wave is followed by a higher one. The 
world may go backward for ten, twenty, fifty years, 
generally because of the failure of those who pro- 
fess better things to be true to their own principles. 
But when things come to the worst, they mend, an@ 
the next uplift is higher than the one which pre- 
ceded it—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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Me is heard nowadays about orderly market- 
4 ing of live stock and grain. This means plac- 
uch a rate that 
a fairly stable price is maint The progress in 
the methods of transportation during the past cen- 
tury has annihilated distance so that today the law 
of supply and demand for foodstu is world-wide 
in its operation and effect Unlike manufactured 
products, the prices of which may be affected by ar- 
tificial factors, the fluctuations in the price 
cultural products are governed by the law of supply 


ing commodities on the market at 


1ined 


3 of agri 


and demand 

There are two kinds of price fluctuations to be 
considered: First—Steady upward or downward 
trends which should correspond to changes in world 
price levels and controlled in general by the world 
supply and demand, Some last for month others 
for years 
day or week to week, 
dition ol! udden 
These short-time fluctuations are very annoying a 


Second Short movements from day to 
influenced by domestic con- 
change in foreign countries 
it is often hard to ascribe any visible reason 

The long-time variations are of even greater im- 
portance in 





he long run, especially those long 
term periods of high or low price When these 
long-time trends can be foreseen the live stock pro- 
ducers can adjust his business according] The 
world 


long-time price trends are controlled by the 


price level If we could foresee the general world 
conditions that affect ipply and demand, it would 
be possible to regulate stock raising or wheat pro 
duction on a better basi At ] ent, we are prac- 


tically blind as to the future \ few veal of fair 


prices ma timulate the nds of far 


for live stock raising, to be faced tl 





by years 


of low pri« which means at best a hard struggle, 
discouragement and heavy lo by many 

What the farmer need most is a forecast of the 
world market TI can be secured only by a thoro 
continuou tudy of all the great producing areas 


and the problems that confront the producer in each 
place, and also a study of the great consuming 
s of the world At present there is 
great consuming world market Thi is western 
Europe All other ectior of the world produce 


their own supplie 


countrie only one 


or do not enter into foreign trade 


in grain or live sto k, as China or India, or else they 
produce a surplus such as South America or Au 

tralasia For such a stud we can then class the 
countries into three group (a) consuming or im 
porting countrie (b) surplus or exporting coun 
tries; and (c) countris that do not enter into 
world trade in farm product The world price level 
is determined by conditions in the first two groups, 
i. e.. the amount of urplu to be exported ind the 
demand for the surplus Let us consider briefly 


what should be studied in the two portions of the 


world 





THE FARMER AND FOREIGN MARKETS 


By E. G. MONTGOMERY 


Bureau of Markets, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


The United States is no longer a large surplus 
producer of meat products. We still export some 
pork products; we just about consume our beef 
product and we import some mutton. However, 
our prices are controlled by potential supplies in 
countries that may ship meats here if our 
price is above that of Europe or other consuming 
centers. We are directly concerned by the surplus 
production of South America and Australasia as we 


are on the 


surplu 


t trade routes between these countries 
and E irope 
South America has a great undeveloped prairie re- 
gion, varying from humid to semi-arid and in about 
the same state of development as our own great 
stock region west of the Missouri river some fifty 
years ago. The same is true of Australia and South 
Africa. The rate at which these regions develop in 
stock raising, transportation facilities, and packing 
house plants has a direct bearing on the future 
prices of live stock in the United States. There is 
also the great undeveloped region of Manchuria and 
region, almost as large as 
Canada and practically undeveloped. Our live stock 
growers should have carefully prepared and regular 
reports on the development of these regions, con- 
sidering their handicaps as well as advantages and 
some forecast as to their probable future surplus 
Present 
influence the current market and informa- 


available 


Siberia, a vast prairie 


for five, ten, or twenty years in the future 
urplu 
tion on this should be always 

The relative devel 


kinds of live stock 


pment and supply of different 
such as sheep, cattle or swine, 
For example, if for the next 
have large sur- 
but probably 


should be considered 
twenty years the world is likely to 
pluses of sheep, from these countries, 
no competition in swine, owing to lack of grain 
feed, this should be known as a guide in our own 
live stock policy. In the same way we might find 
strong prospective competition for grass-fed cattle 
but possibly little competition for grain-fed stock. 
This again would have a bearing on the kind of cat- 
promoted in our own country. 
Other influencing factors are readily thought of, 
such as the kind of farmers in the surplus countries, 
the industrial development of the country, their in- 
consumption, or the effect of wars 
or political policies, etc., all of which combined will 
influence the surplus meat production. 


tle production to be 


creasing home 





PORK FUTURES AS 


— and more the farmers of the corn belt are 
beginning to think about the functions of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. Is there anything to this 
hedging or market risk insurance theory concerning 
which the millers and feed manufacturers talk so 
much? If so, why can’t farmers apply the hedging 
theory to their business? We know of one large 
farmer who for fifteen years sold December and 
May corn futures in June against his growing crop 
Personally we have never been able to see much 
futures against a 
ise of fattening live 


justification in the selling of 
growing corn crop. But in the « 
stock there would seem to be a more legitimate 


fa hedge ile of 


need for the busine protectior 
the product and perhaps also for the hedge pur- 
chase of corn 

An Indiana correspondent puts up the problem 
follow: 

“IT have never -been able to get the key to the re 
lation between future contracts for lard, pork or 
ribs and live hogs For ins 
10,000 pounds of live hogs to sell next May, how 
much lard would I need to sell for May delivery in 
Does either pork or rib 


suppose I have 


> 


order to protect my hogs‘ 
sides maintain a closer relation to live hog values 
than lard? It seems to me that under our present 
system of marketing, the only safe way for a man 
who is operating at all extensively is to sell futures 
The difficulty is to get the proper relation between 
the live animal and the product for which the future 
eentract is sold.” 

To hedge 10,000 pounds of live hogs which 
be delivered on the Chicago market next May, it 
wouid be necessary to sell about 7,250 pounds of 
May lard futures or 7,450 pounds of May rib side 
Mess pork is a product which is manu- 


rre to 


futures. 


factured in such small quantities and which is used 
by so few people that it is poor policy to degi iu it. 
Rib sides maintain just a little closer relationship 
to live hog values ordinarily than lard, for the rea- 
son that lard is more affected by the competition 
of cottonseed oil and fluctuations in the export de- 
mand of such countries as Germany 

For purposes of illustration, let us assume that a 
certain hog man every August sells his spring pig 
crep in the form of January rib sides, selling 7,500 
pounds of rib sides for each 10,000 pounds of hog 
flesh which he expects to deliver at Chicago We 


shall follow his course year by year during the ten- 
year ] war period. In August of 1902, the rib side 
contracts would have been sold by our hog man 
fer $7.78 a hundred, 


uct actually materialized at $8.78 a hundred, or our 


whereas in January this prod 


hog man would have lost $78 on each 10,000 pounds 
of hog weight which he hedged In August of 1903 
the hedging sale of January contract rib sides would 
have been at $6.68 a hundred d the eventual price 
iu January would have been $6.44, or for each 10,000 
pounds of live hog weight hedged our hog man 
and so on, the greatest gain 
hedging sales being $187 in 1907, on ac 
and the greatest loss being $208 
es and gains made by the sales 


count of the panic, 


in 1909. These ] 





of | future product are neutralized to a certain 
extent by the sale of the actual hogs themselves 


When our hog man in August of 1902 scld January 
rib side contracts at $7.78, he was in effect selling 
his negs on a basis of $5.80 at Chicago in January. 
'f hogs at Chicago in January had gone as low as 
$4.50, he would have made just about enough money 
en his hedging sale of rib sides to cover the differ- 
ence between $4.50 and $5.80. As a matter of fact, 
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Western Europe is the great world market. This is 
due to its limited territory in proportion to popula. 
tion, and the industrial development. The popula. 
tion is larger than the land can feed and supply with 
raw materials for manufacture. However, Kuro. 


pean agricultural production is also controlled py 
the price at which surplus countries can offer agri. 
cultural products. While prices have not been high 


during the thirty years previous to the war, \ Du- 
rope has enormously increased agricultural p: 
tion by better and more intensive farming. 

The buying power of Europe for foreign products 
is largely determined by her industrial prosperity 
and this should be carefully observed by the Amer. 
ican producer. For example, at present European 
needs are very great but her buying power is weak, 
which accounts for at least a part of the recent 
slump in the world price level for such agricultura] 
products as wool, cotton, and wheat. 


LuCc- 


All the above goes to emphasize the great need of 
an agency to collect world information not only in 
regard to supplies in foreign surplus countries but 
information on consumption as well. Not only 
should the information be collected but it should 
also be interpreted by some farmer agency, directly 
interested in shaping our agricultural policy in such 
a way as to be of direct aid to farmers. This infor. 
mation would be valuable not only in forecasting 
the long time trends, but in meeting present situa- 
tions. If the world wheat situation could be clearly 
put before our farmers from month to month it 
would be of great assistance at a time like the pres. 
ent in determining a policy on holding for a higher 
price. Accurate information would also stabilize 
the price, as many of the wide fluctuations are no 
doubt due to rumors and misinformation that should 
have no place in a large conservative busines 

One solution that has been proposed is the devel- 
opment by the Bureau of Markets of the United 
States Department of Agriculture of a foreign mar. 
kets service to collect the information on supply 
and consumption in foreign countries. This would 
contemplate making available current information 
on the progress of crops in surplus countries like 
Argentina or Australia and probable buying by con- 
suming countries as a guide to market pric ind 
planting program, from season to season, but would 
also study the long-time trends as a guide to future 
policy 

An interpreting agency for the farmers ould 
also be organized by the farmers thru some organi- 
zation like the Federation of Farm Bureau The 
busy farmer would have little time to study the 
data, but a group of capable men representing all 
farming interests could study and interpret the 
facts, thus giving the busy farmer direct informa- 
tion as to the best policy to pursue in his farming 
operations. 


HEDG 


hogs went up to $6.50, and he lost enough money on 
his hedging sales to bring down the net returns to 
about $5.80. If our hog man figured that he had 
spring shotes at a certain value, and new corn com 
ing on at a certain value and that he could make 4 
fair manufacturing profit at $5.80 a hundred, he 
might have been justified in making the hedge, thus 
making certain that he would get just about $5.80 
a hundred, no more and no less. 

May lard at $13.30, which is the present price, it 
dicates about $9.64 for hogs at Chicago next May. 
Is $9.64 a satisfactory price? If so, our cori 
ent might sell May lard against his hogs. 

Hedging sales are in the nature of insurance, and 


big business has found it quite desirable to ta out 
this form of insurance, allowing the speculator to 
carry the risk. Some day the farmers may be in 
position to use hedging sales as a method of elim 
inating market risks in their business. At the 
present time, however, we feel that 99 per cent of 
the farmers are so unfamiliar with the methods of 
tie board of trade that they had best not attompt 


anything in the way of either hedging sales or hecs 
Furthermore it must be remembered 
that the board of trade is not devised at all for the 
convenience of farmers and that the units iraded 
altogether too large for the convenience of 
the average farmer. The smallest unit of rib sides 
customarily traded in is 50,000 pounds, which rem 
resents, roughly, around 300 hogs. If farmers should 
want to make it a practice to do much hedging 0 
the Chicago board of trade, it will be vitally nece* 
sary for them to establish a powerful farmers’ 
commission firm which is a member of the board 
of trade and to revise a number of the methods 0 
doing business. 
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THE STORY OF A SIRE 


yACK of the story of Villager is the story of 
B ‘Jack” Garden. Jack came to this country from 
Scotland in 1900, without much but a will and a 
way. The will was a determination to make good 
with Shorthorns, and the way was thru skill in 
preeding, feeding and management. 

lany sires have been prominent, but the ones 
which leave a constructive mark upon the history 
of a breed are scarce. It is not the history of Vil- 
lager and his partner, Jack Garden, which we wish 
to leave with the reader, but the idea of the influ- 
ence of a good sire backed by good breeding and an 
opportunity. This sire, like many others that have 
made good, has been the means of putting a breeder 
into prominence, 

If you trace Shorthorn history from the time oz 
Amos Cruickshank and Champion of England down 
to the present time, you invariably see the names 
prominent sires coupled with prominent breed- 
er Whitehall Sultan and the name of Harding, 
Choice Goods and Bellows Bros., Cumberland’s Last 
and C. A. Saunders, Avondale and Carpenter & Ross 
come to your mind instantly, as well as Vil- 
lager with the names of D. R. Hanna and Weaver & 
Garden, 

e story of Villager is one of romance, for he 
started in life with a handicap. He was an imported 
bull, bred by C. H. Jolliffe, and the following letter 
to Wallaces’ Farmer from Newbus Grange, Neasham, 
Near Darlington, under date of July 13, 1920, throws 
interesting sidelights on his early history. Mr. Jol- 
lif writes: 

“On October 13, 1903, I saw W. W. Garne buy a 
roan bull calf named Village Beau, at W. W. Duthie’s 
sale, at Tillyeairn, Aberdeen. I was so much struck 
with the merit of the calf that I went to Mr. Garne 
immediately after the sale and obtained 
h onsent to send two heifers for ser- 
vice by the bull as soon as convenient. 
{In 1905 I selected two red heifers, a 
Jenny Lind and a Kinellar Rosebud, 
and sent them to Mr. Garne. I after- 
ward sold the former for 320 guineas, 
n big price in those days, to go to South 
America, but retained the Rosebud 
heifer, by name Rosy Cloud, as she 
was an extra good one. She was abso- 
lutely eylindrical in shape, very smooth 
in flesh and stood on the shortest of 
leg She was got by the red Clipper 
bull, Chorister, a son of William of Or- 
ange, and a good one. The rest of her 
breeding is probably familiar to you. 

She calved Villager on March 1, 
1906, and from the very first he was 


° 
mh 


an outstanding calf. He possessed a 
beautiful head, a great back and ribs, 
and was unusually good thru the heart. 
H was neat enough in his hand- 
quarters, and he had a coat of hair 


like a Seotch Collie dog. I should 


never have sold him, but his color was 
not suitable for my herd at that time. 
I sent him to the show and sale at Bingley Hall, 
Birmingham, the following spring, expecting he 


would not only win his class but would probably be 


champion also. To my very great surprise, he was 
01 put second in his class and was afterwards 
bought at the sale by that good judge, the late Colo- 
nel Alee Jordon, for whom he won a number of 
pr and who exported him to America. 

e family from which he is descended, Kinellar 
Rosebud, has always been an extra good one, and 
ty ulls of my breeding which were lately ex- 
pr 1 by Messrs. Carpenter & Ross, viz., Rodney, 
wt id for $20,000, and Cudham Dreadnaught, 
wl ld for $19,500, are both of this tribe. I hear 
that the former has already made a good start, and 













e Javelin, a Good Example of the Combination 
of Villager and Avondale Blood 


hope they may both live as long and do as 
well as Villager did. If you want to point a 
moral, I am ready to admit that I was influ- 
enced at the time I sold Villager by the 
craze which then existed for red animals, but 
have since seen the folly of my ways.” 

There are more morals to be pointed out 
in the story of Villager than the moral 
which Mr. Jolliffe has here so aptly stated. 
But the fact that he was a roan instead of red may 
in this case have been his opportunity even if it 
was a temporary handicap. Otherwise he might 
never have been imported to America, and there 
would have been no cause for this story. 

Before we follow Villager to this country, let us 
look into his breeding to see if we can not find there 
some of the reasons for his success. Back in the 
seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth generations of 
Villager the name Champion of England appears 
literally dozens of times. Champion of England, as 
every Shorthorn breeder knows, was the outstand- 
ing bull of the Cruickshank herd. Without him it 
is doubtful if Seotch Shorthorns would ever have 
become so exceedingly popular in the United States. 
It is of peculiar significance therefore that Villager 
should contain a higher percentage of Champion of 
England blood than any other of our popular Short- 
horn bulls. Mathematically speaking, twenty-five per 
cent of Villager was Champion of England. White- 
hall Sultan, Avondale and Cumberland’s Last all 
had from two to five per cent less Champion of 
England blood than Villager. All Scotch bulls are 
line-bred Champion of England bulls, but Villager 
is outstandingly so. He might be called the “Scotch- 
iest of the Scotch.” 

Following Champion of England two of the most 


Hivpeapan? 





valued Cruickshank bulls were Roan Gauntlet, whose 
blood was one-half Champion of England, and Cum- 
berland, whose blood was five-sixteenths Champion 
of England. Chorister, the grandsire of Villager on 
his dam’s side, was one-fourth Roan Gauntlet and 
one-fourth Cumberland. Village Mist 17th, the grand- 
dam of Villager on the sire’s side, was three-six- 
teenths Roan Gauntlet and three-eighths Cumber- 
land. Villager contains altogether about eighteen 
per cent of Roan Gauntlet blood and eighteen per 
cent of Cumberland. The Roan Gauntlet blood comes 
largely thru the bull William ‘of Orange, which was 
used so successfully by Duthie. 

The family “cranks” call Villager a Kinellar Rose- 








bud, and trace his pedigree as follows: 
VILLAG} 
Da > _ 
G } \ Beau 
I ( «cy r 
( H. Jo ) (Ww D ie) 
I I) Misty Morning 
(Wm. Duthie) (Wm. Duthie) 
Re B Clanalpine 
(S. Cam} ll) (J N n) 
Roselin Gray nd 
(Ss. ¢ 
Rosema 
= pb 
! n | bu 
(Ss Ca ) 
Re ud 





This would convey the impression that Villager 
was a Rosebud, owing his excellencies very largely 
to S. Campbell, of Kinellar. As a matter of fact, the 
Rosebud part of Villagers pedigree is so insignifi- 
cant that it may be overlooked altogether. The one 
overshadowing fact in Villager’s pedigree is that 
he is one-fourth Champion of England. Substitute 
a Bates’ Duchess or an American Wood’s cow for 









Villager’s Coronet, One of Villager’s Outstanding Sons 

and His Immediate Successor As Herd 
Bull at Uppermill 
the Rosebud at the bottom of the Villager pedigree 
and leave it otherwise unchanged and Villager would 
still have proved to be an outstanding breeder, proe¢ 
vided he was not discriminated against on senti- 
mental grounds. 

Sack in the pedigree of Villager are some very 
good milking cows. The dam of Champion of Eng- 
land was a good milker, and the bull Cumberland 
runs back to Bates cows, which were the best milk- 
ing cows of the Cruickshank herd. 

Whitehall Sultan, Avondale and Cumberland’s 
Last, while rich in Champion of England blood, were 
not nearly so rich in Roan Gauntlet and William of 
Orange blood as Villager, and that is perhaps the 
reason why Villager Shorthorns nick 
well with these other strains. 

It was in 1908 that Villager was ime 
ported and secured to head the herd 
of D. R. Hanna, where Jack Garden 
was in full charge. Garden mated him 
with choice Scotch cows of different 
strains and he immediately made 
good. In 1913, when the Hanna herd 
was dispersed, a new partnership was 
formed. H. O. Weaver, of Wapello, 
and Garden arranged for a partnership 
provided they could secure Villager at 
the dispersion. They did this, so that 
Jack and Villager were not separated, 
but went to Wapello to make Upper- 
mill Farms famous 

In a study of winners at the Interna- 
tional from 1900 to 1916, in spite of 
being a contestant only half the time, 
Villager stood fourth as a Shorthorn 
sire in total number of winners, be- 
ing beaten by Whitehall Sultan, his 
son Avondale, and Lad For Me, the lat- 
ter a bull whose influence is now- on 


Villager, One of the Five Outstanding Shorthorn Sires of the Twentieth Century the decline. Since then Villager has 


steadily made a reputation. With the 
exception of 1913, the year of the Hanna dispersion, 
when his get was not shown, his get of sire group 
at Chicago and the American Royal has never been 
lower than fourth place 

Ten long years of service, during which time he 
was mated with choice females, is one of the reasons 
for success. He was in the Hanna herd from 1908 to 
1913, and in the Uppermill herd from 1913 to 1918, 
He was one of those rugged, vigorous animals which 
never was sick or missed a feed. 

Several different strains of blood were used in 
breeding with Villager. He was prepotent enough 
so that he marked his type on most of his offspring. 
In asking Jack Garden, “What do you think are the 
hain things Villager did for the breed?” he replied: 
“The most noticeable things were straight lines, 
uniformity, length and good hind-quarters.” 

Some interesting comments were made by Garden 
on breeding experiences: “Villager on Avondale 
cows seemed to secure the best heifers, while Avon- 
dale on Villager cows seemed to get the best bulls 
as far as individuality is concerned; but there has 
been little if any difference as far as their breeding 
Whitehall Sultan cows and 
Villager did not produce as good individuals as the 
Avondale cross, but as breeders the animals made 
an excellent record.” 

This brought to mind the statement breeders have 
made that Whitehall Sultan’s greatness is more due 
to the great breeding power of his offspring than to 
the type put into the immediate generations. : 

Cumberland bulls and Villager cows make a good 
cross, according to Garden. When asked in regard 
to his future plans, now that Villager is dead, he 
said: “I think we will try to line breed, concen- 
trating on the blood of Villager and Avondale, which 
has worked together so well.” 


ability is concerned. 
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THE CORN BELT MEAT PRODUCERS 


se feature of the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ As- 
ciation was the report of Mr. C. L. Harlan, 
who has been representing the association and the 
lowa Farm Bureau at the Chicago Stock Yards; and 
the discussion of the proposed cattle feeders’ associa- 
tion. Mr. Harlan told how he had been on the stock 
— yards since last April 

and presented figures 
indicating that Iowa 
produces one-half of 
the better grades of fat 
cattle on the Chicago 
market, and _ Illinois 
about one-third. The 
figures as to the re- 
ceipts of the better 
grades of cattle week 
by week and month by 
month since last April 
indicated a great tem- 
i porary surplus in May, 
y followed by a relative 

—— shortage in June. The 





figures showed the prompt effect on prices of the 
change in volume of receipts. 

Mr. Harlan stated that the ribs and loins of the 
better grades of beef were almost altogether used in 
the hotels, restaurants, dining cars, and that on the 
average less than 5 per cent found its way into the 
retail trade. The forequarters were largely kosh- 
ered and used by the Jews. The packers buy the 
greater part of these corn-fed cattle either for 
Slaughter at Chicago or for shipment east. Mr. Har- 
lan has collected figures not only as to receipts and 
prices of these better grades of cattle, but also as 
to prices received by the packers for the beef made 
out of these better grades. 

Week by week since last April Mr. Harlan has 
computed the average total price per hundred re- 
ceived by the typical packer for a fat steer, not only 
including the beef but also the hide, tallow, and 
other by-products. This price realized by the 
packer has ordinarily been about one-eighth greater 
than the price paid to the cattle feeder. in No- 
vember there was one week when the packers ac 
tually sold the beef carcass and the by-products for 
less than was paid to the producers. The typical 
ratio seems to be that the packer gets about one 
and an eighth times as much for a hundred pounds 
of fat steer as is paid to the producer. This one- 
eighth must cover cost of manufacture, cost of dis- 
tribution, and perhaps can not be called excessive. 

Further information which could only be fur- 
nished by the packers was very much desired by 
Mr. Harlan. To what extent do the grades of 
beef which the packer sells correlate with the 
grade of cattle which the 


The most vital part of the proposed plan provides 
that every cattle feeder belonging to the associa- 
tion shall furnish the association with full informa- 
tion as to the number of cattle he is starting on feed 
and when he intends to market them, and that, 
moreover, when it comes to the month of marketing 
he will market on a day specified by the associa- 
tion. Also, in case of a possible glut in one month 
the association is to have power to shift the mar- 
keting of a certain number of the cattle either to 
a slightly earlier or a slightly later date. So much 
time was spent on the other provisions of the plan 
that this part of the agreement was not debated, 
but it was voted that a favorable endorsement be 
given to the idea and that the idea be taken up with 
other cattle feeders’ associations. Presumably a meet- 
ing will be held later and go into the whole matter 
again in more detail. 

Commission men and packers would really like to 
see an association capable of controlling the receipts 
of fat cattle on a more reasonable basis. Mr. Wood 
and Mr. Stafford, both commission men on the Chi- 
cago market, advanced more energetic arguments 
for a powerful cattle feeders’ association than any 
of the cattle feeders. Naturally commission mer- 
chants are not anxious to have cattle feeders engage 
in cooperative selling or buying, but they do wish to 
see an association formed which will be able to do 
something in the way of stabilizing receipts of fat 
cattle. They sincerely believe that the market as at 
present constituted fluctuates altogether too rap- 
idly, and they think that the fault has been with the 
producers in that they have not worked together 
in any organized way to control the receipts of 
cattle. 

In his annual address President Sykes told of the 
work of the past year. As preliminary to it he spoke 
of the present conditions in the live stock and farm 
ing industry and of the severe drop in prices of all 
farm products. Speaking of the general impression 
in the cities that it is the duty of the farmer to pro- 
duce food for the world, he said: 

“I want to say that it is no more the sacred duty 
of the farmer and stockman to continue to produce 
food at such great loss than it is the sacred duty of 
the coal miner and the coal barons to produce an un- 
limited amount of coal at a loss, so that the world 
may not suffer for fuel. The sacred duty of the 
farmer is to himself and his family, and if the world 
is not willing to allow him the cost of production 
plus a reasonable profit, then it is high time for him 
to arrange systematically to reduce his production. 
The farmers and their families have labored and sac- 
rificed, working early and late and paying wages be- 
yond all reason, to produce a crop, believing that 
they would be remunerated by a just and equitable 


freight rates, he said the officers had made a most 
strenuous effort to hold down the valuation oj 
railroad property as well as to combat equal! 
reasonable advances in yardage and commi 
charges at the stock yards. He said that thru 
efforts of the officers of the association, conditioys 
as to railroad service 
and in stock yards at 
many local points had 
been greatly improved. 

At the annual ban- 
quet Tuesday evening 
there were three ad- 
dresses of great inter- 
est and value. The 
first was by E. G. 
Montgomery, of the 
Department of Agricul- 
ture, who has given 
especial attention to 
the matter of foreign 
markets. He spoke of 
the urgent need of 
farmers and stockmen of the country having a 
ter knowledge of conditions influencing production 
and consumption not only at home, but in all ot 
countries. Mr. E. B. Wilson, of the First Trust and 
Savings Bank, Des Moines, spoke of banking and 
present financial conditions. He illustrated ‘ 
graphic way just what had happened during the 
past six months, and spoke hopefully of the future 
Clifford Thorne, Chicago, the attorney of the asso- 
ciation, told of the fight to secure fair valuation of 
railroad properties. In an early issue we hope to 
reproduce somewhat fully these three illuminating 
addresses. 

Charles W. Hunt, president of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation, told of the progress which has 
been made by this organization, and emphasized at 
some length the conditions which make it impera- 
tive that farmers not only organize but stay organ- 
ized. He says there are now more than 130,000 mem- 
bers of the Farm Bureau in Iowa. 

The resolutions commended the work of the offi- 
cers during the year; urged Henry C. Wallace to re- 
gard it as his duty to accept if he should be asked 
to become secretary of agriculture; expressed grat- 
ification at the growth of the Farm Bureau and 
other organizations; again urged the Farm Bureau 
to establish at once a strong bureau of research and 
statistics under the direction of well-trained men, 
this bureau to study conditions which influence pro- 
duction and prices, to compile market statistics and. 
in general, to gather information concerning eve! 
thing which influences production, consumption and 
prices. They demanded a protective tariff on farm 

products, urged a thoro stud 














packer buys? What is the 
seasonal nature of the de 
mand for the better grades 
of -beef in the various packer 
branch houses? 

This and similar informa- 
tion must be made available 
if the stockmen are to attack 
their problem effectively. Up 
to the present time this in- 
formation has not been forth- 
coming, but it is expected 
that the packers will arrange 
to furnish it in the near fu- 
ture. Certainly it is to the 
advantage of the packers to 
assist the stockmen in get 
ting a thoro understanding 
of every phase of the meat 
marketing business, just as 
it is to the advantage of the 
stockmen that the packers 
should have an understand 
ing of the producing end of 
the game. Producers, pack- 
ers and retailers must learn 














te work together 

The board of directors of the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers, as a result of Mr. Harlan’s careful study, 
feli it advisable to present some kind of plan to the 
meat producers for eliminating the fluctuations in 
the supply of fat cattle and consequent fluctuation 
in prices. The proposed plan which was referred to 
in the Wallaces’ Farmer of December 10 and De- 
cember 17, was discussed for about five hours in 
much the same spirit as the League of Nations. 
The members were almost unanimous in the belief 
that nothing would be gained at the present time 
by establishing a commission firm for selling cattle. 
There was, however, a very strong sentiment for 
the forming of a central agency for the purchase 
of feeder cattle, but it was thought best to defer 
definite action on this for the time being. 


Now they are informed 


price for their products. 
that they have overproduced and must sell their 
products for fifty cents on the dollar. This is a 
sad commentary on American civilization and our 
much boasted system of marketing, and it has 


brought about a condition which the farmers must 
take note of and deliberately set about to correct 
thru their organizations.” 

Among the things which have engaged the atten- 
tion of the officers during the past year Mr. Sykes 
spoke of several hearings before congressional com- 
mittees on legislation of interest to stockman; also 
of a great deal of time spent in negotiations with the 
railroads both on the matter of service and rules 
and regulations. 

Speaking of the recent advance of 35 per cent in 


of freights on grains and live 
stock, with a view to redu 
ing such rates; favored legis- 
lation to place the packers 
under government supervi- 
sion; demanded legislation to 
give farmers the unrestricted 
right to bargain collectiv: 

commended the Iowa Farm 
Bureau for the work of its 
legislative bureau; demanded 
economy in the administra- 
tion of the state and national 


government; urged liberal ap- 
propriations for Towa State 
College, and especially for its 


farm economics department; 
demanded a complete Vv 
tion of the railroads and the 
amendment of the railroad 
law to conform to the rs 
of this valuation; demanded 
that the Iowa commission on 
animal health make rules 
authorizing farmers who lave 
been properly instructed 
administer hog cholera serun 
and favored the continued manufacture of serum 4 
the State Agricultural College and a revision of 
laws governing this matter. 

The officers of the association for the coming yea! 
are as follows: President, A. Sykes, Ida Grove; 
vice-president, R. M. Gunn, Buckingham; secretary, 
H. C. Wallace, Des Moines; treasurer, Charles Good- 
enow, Wall ‘Lake. The directors are: Dave Mc 
Laughlin, Washington; E. D. Baird, North English; 
D. W. Mott, Hampton; William Larrabee, Jr., Cler 
mont; A. L. Ames, Traer; Charles Cessna, Grinnell; 
E. L. Hill, Minburn; George W. Swan, Creston, 
Joe Coffman, Guthrie Center; C. G. Cockerill, Jeffer 
son; W. P. Dawson, Aurelia. The executive commit 
tee is as follows: A. Sykes, H. C. Wallace, Charles 
Cessna. 
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A FEW ears of corn won a gold medal 
and a diploma at the Columbian Ex- 


By P. G. HOLDEN 


JAMES REID AND HIS YELLOW DENT 


Day after day we sat together in his corn 
crib, picking over his corn. I soon found 





position in Chicago in 1893, and immedi- 
ately the world began to make a beaten 
path to the door of a modest farm home 
in Tazewell county, Illinois. The great 
gift to humanity to which James Reid had 
devoted his life had at last been recog- 
nized. 

Prior to his great triumph at the World’s 
Fair, Mr. Reid and his yellow dent corn 
had carried away first honors at the IIli- 
nois State Fair, at Peoria, and at several 
county fairs, but it was not until 1896, af- 
ter | had become associated with the Uni- 
yersity of Illinois and began an intensive 
study of corn, that I heard much about 
him 

I traveled considerably over the state, 
lecturing on corn at county fairs, farm- 
ers’ institutes and corn shows, and was 
frequently called upon to judge the corn 
exhi 

In making these trips I constantly ran 
across a variety of yellow corn that plain- 
ly was no ordinary variety. It was in a 
class by itself. It was picturesque, al- 
most classic. The ears, the kernels, even 
the cobs, possessed a form and shape 
that might have been given to them by 








for some years. 





JAMES REID 


growing corn were carefully thought out. 
soil, the temperature of the seed bed and the regulation of the 
corn planter were matters of the most serious consideration. 
bits. Every step of corn growing led up to the fall work of seed selec- 
tion, which was begun as early as possible, as early as seed was 
It was his custom to go thru his best yielding fields 
carrying a sack, into which he put the choice ears. 
were hung up to dry in the air, bushels of them, and were the 
cream of the seed stock for the next year. 
was gathered, seed selection continued. 
culled the ears and tested for germination strength.” 


mature. 


N INTERESTING sidelight on Mr. Reid’s methods of hand- 
ling his corn is given in a letter to the editor by his daugh- 

ter, Miss Olive G. Reid, who was her father’s principal assistant 
“My father’s methods of selecting 
corn were, for the most part, worked out by 
himself, and were such as he felt were quite 
practical for every busy farmer to follow if 
he chose. He did not, as many corn growers 
believe, select just one ear of corn as a 
type, and try to make all others conform to 
that particular type, as one would in select- 
ing ten ears for a show entry. He 
that radical changes in type were not so 
sure of holding character as changes made “Ts 
He was very much averse to big- , 
ness and roughness as desirable character- 
istics of his variety of corn, but chose rather 
All of his methods of 
The preparation of the 


She writes: 


gradually, 


the medium types. 


knew 


These ears 


Later, as the crop 
During the winter he 


out that I need not expect immediate or 
direct answers to my questions, but that 
if I wished to learn from him, I had only 
to have patience even as he had patience, 
and he would answer my inquiries in his 
own way. 

Once he held up an ear of corn and 
said: “Here is a very nice ear.” 

“Why do you select that ear?’ I asked. 

After a long pause—so long that I began 
to think he either had not heard my ques- 
tion or had forgotten it—he said: “Oh, I 
don’t know; but I like it.” 
it because it is rounded and filled 
at the butt?” I persisted. “Or is it be 
cause it tapers toward the tip, or because 
the kernels are the proper depth, or is it 
because of its color?” 

And after another pause, he replied: “I 
guess it’s because of all of those things— 
and mcre, too.” 

So I learned to watch him and to study 
the corn with him as he selected. I gained 
much information, not from what he told 
me, but from what I saw. When he picked 
out an ear that he considered a particularly 
fine ear, I noticed he seemed to be unable 
to express himself. He just knew it was a 








some great artist. 

I was struck by its graceful appearance, by its 
real beauty. Whenever it came in competition with 
other corn it was an easy winner. People generally 
called it “the World’s Fair corn.” 

As my travels took me nearer to Mr. Reid’s home, 
TI discovered that those who lived thousands of 
miles away from Tazewell county—those who trav- 
eled across state after state to help beat the path to 
his door—knew more about the unequaled merits of 
Reid’s Yellow Dent corn than did those who lived 
within a stone’s throw of the farm house that shel- 
tered him. 

The world knew James Reid as a genius; his 
neighbors knew him only as a quiet, modest, retir- 
ing man, an looked upon him as “a corn crank.” 
Surely “a prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country.” 

No other corn is so classic; no other corn shows 
such evidence of culture and good breeding as 
Reid’s Yellow Dent. I marveled at its artistic beau- 
ty, at the lines and curves which ran true to artistic 
principles—but I ceased to marvel after I had met 
and talked with James Reid. 

I noticed some paintings on the walls of his home. 
They were exceedingly clever paintings, and I be- 
came interested in them. 

“Who painted those pictures?” I asked him. 

He did not reply immediately. That was a char- 
acteristic of Mr. Reid; he was slow and deliberate. 

“Oh,” he drawled finally, “I used to try my hand 
at painting when I was younger. I had a fool idea 
[ would make an artist.” 

An artist! No wonder the marvelous corn he gave 
the world was a thing of beauty! It was born of 
the brain and the skill and the patience and the 
temperament of an artist. 

The individuality of the man entered into every 
kernel. The kernels of Reid’s Yellow Dent were 
as distinct from the kernels of any other corn as 
the ears were distinct from the ears of other varie- 
ties. So strong were their characteristics that I 
could pick them out from a mixed lot of shelled 
corn with little difficulty. Even the cob possessed 
evidences of the highest culture and breeding. It 
was gentle and soft, not coarse and harsh. 

Many times I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mr. Reid, and always found the same 
richness in his character that was so man- 
ifest in his corn. It was as tho he had 
given so much of his life to his corn that 
the iracter of the man had become the 
character of the corn. 

James Reid was one of the world’s pio- 
heers—an early leader in the scientific 
of plant life. Yet, strangely 
enough, he was not at all a scientific man from the 
standpoint of plant pathology. He was merely a 
great student of God’s way. He noted the results 
that followed natural conditions and was guided 
by that knowledge. 

He didn’t promulgate a theory as to what his 
Corn ought to be and then endeavor to make it that 


breeding 


regardless of what Nature had to say about it. He 
hever argued with the Lord. If he had, he could 
hot have produced the corn he did produce. He 
simply checked up carefully, intelligently, on what 


‘ s 
the Lord was doing. 


Whenever he transgressed the laws of Nature, he 
Was the first to discover it and was always quick 


to remedy his mistake. “The Lord knoweth; I am 
His pupil.” That was his motto. 

Often he was wont to say: “I always feel pleased 
because, altho my corn starts out slowly, it always 
does a little better than I thought it would. It grows 
a little faster toward the end of the season. It ma- 
tures faster and more evenly when the time for 
maturing comes, and when we harvest it and shell 
it, somehow it produces a little more than we ex- 
pected, has a little better quality, and, because of 
its greater firmness, feeds a little better.” 

There were critics in those days, and they pointed 
out what they declared were glaring flaws in his 
corn, and they said that unless the corn was thus 
or so it would run out. But Mr Reid paid not the 
least attention to his human critics. So long as 
Nature did not criticize, he was content. He had 
unbounded faith in the Lord’s way—ana today, long 
years after he has passed away, we are reaping 
the reward of that faith. 

And thus James Reid developed his corn—measur- 
ing each year by the years that were past—simply 
guiding his corn along the lines pointed out by 
Nature, allowing it to grow toward perfection. And 
always that guiding hand was the hand of an 
artist. 


He put humanity first in his work. His was not 





















a cold-blooded, money-making proposition. He would 
have given his yellow dent corn to the world, even 
tho it didn’t profit him a cent. 

In 1901, while I was connected with a seed com- 
pany, we decided to secure some of the very finest 


of Reid’s Yellow Dent for breeding purposes, and I 
went to his home for the purpose of securing such 
of his corn as was nearest his idea of the true type. 

It was during this visit that I became really ac- 
quainted with Mr. Reid. Many men who thought 
they knew him but didn’t, considered him cold and 
distant. I believe this was because they never had 
an opportunity to work with him, to study him, to 
get a true insight into his wonderful character. 


fine ear; that it was of the proper propor- 
tion and had that peculiar tapering to the tip which 
later was found to be important in securing an ear 
that was of good size and at the same time well 
matured. 

Once I said: ‘Your corn is smooth. 
think it better to have it smooth?” 

“It doesn’t hurt my hands when husking?” he 
replied. 

Truly this was the answer of the artist, the aes 
thetic. Yet as a matter of fact, and I have often 
wondered if he realized it at the time, his corn was 
smooth because he had let Nature have her way, 
and Nature knew what we have since learned, that 
the smoother type of corn is of better quality, has 
better germination, produces a better stand and is 
freer from disease. 

Mr. Reid had a daughter, an attractive young wo 
man, who was a great help to him in his work. She 
knew corn nearly as well as he did; she was nearly 
as good a judge of the perfect type as was he. They 
were co-workers in Nature's great laboratory, and 
they loved each other and both loved corn, 

The influence of Reid’s Yellow Dent corn on the 
wealth of the corn belt can not be estimated. Not 
only did it swell bank accounts by millions of dol- 
lars, but it resulted in better homes, more prosper 
ous cities and towns, better roads, better schools, 
and, more important, a more happy and contented 
people, a greater humanity. America as a nation, 
and every home in America, was benefited by the 
fact that this man lived and devoted his life to such 
a simple thing as corn. 

He lived to see some of the corn he originated sell 
for fabulous prices. It was the custom at big corn 
shows to dispose of the exhibits at auction. One 
famous ear of Reid’s Yellow Dent—the Pascal ear— 
was sold to the man who grew it for $150, and it 
was not uncommon for ten ears to bring $50, $60 
and even $100. 

There have been many controversies regarding 
Mr. Reid’s corn. Millions of dollars in prizes have 
been won by Yellow Dent. In some instances judges 
have awarded prizes to corn that was far from what 
Mr. Reid considered good corn. When some judge 
thought he knew more about Reid's Yellow Dent 
than Reid did himself, Reid never criti- 
cized, never allowed himself to be drawn 
into a controversy of any sort. He was 
content to say that the judge had made 


Why do you 


a mistake, and he never changed his 
method of propagation so long as that 
method agreed with Nature’s plan. I have 


often thought that this man’s life holds a 
lesson for all of us. Every man can 
leave the world better because of what he 
has accomplished along some line of endeavor, and 
often this may be along a very simple line indeed. 

James Reid was one of God’s noblemen. You 
felt it when you met him; you felt it when you 
were with him; you felt it when you were away 
from him. In his quiet, reserved, placid nature; in 
his patience and endurance and perseverance; in 
his close and studious application to his life work; 
in the marvelous way in which he blended the artis- 
tic and the practical—in every way you measured 
him, James Reid was a great man. 

Perhaps, after all, the secret of his greatness was 
in the motto by which he was guided: 

“The Lord knoweth; I am His pupil.” 
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CHEAPER PHOSPHATES 
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One of a Pair of Phosphate R 


( UR older corn and wheat producing states have 
found it necessary and profitable to supply 
phosphorus to the forms of rock phos 
phate, acid phosphate or mixed 
newer state 
phorus will be needed in the future, and there is 
considerable evider ed at 
profit at this time. In fact, it is quite prob 


soil in the 
i fertilizers In the 
there is positive knowledge that phos- 


ce to show that it can be 
a £000 


able that in the next twenty or thirty years the corn 
belt wil be heavy a user of pho phate a the 
older eastern and southern states. 

Agricultur leaders, twent vears ago, foresaw 
this greatly increasing need of phosphates, and, at 
the same time ilized that our then known depo 
its of pl phate rock were enti nadequate to 
meet this increasing demand for any great number 
of yea It wa otticia est ated that the end of 
the twentieth centu would find our domestic de- 
posits of phosphate rock entirely used up. The situ- 


aspects for the future of food 
author stated, phosphorus 
promised to be “man's weakest hold on the universe.” 

However, man’s hold on the universe has been 


ation assumed serious 
production, and, as one 


materially strengthened by the discov 
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By HARRY W. WARNER 


phuric acid.) It was his belief that there was phos- 
phate rock in some of the western states, and he 
ae proceeded to search for it 
in a novel but effective 
way. He advertised exten- 
sively in local papers in 
the western states, asking 
people to send him sam- 
ples of rocks that were 
found in their localities 
which might contain the 
much needed phosphate. 
In this way he was able 
to secure samples from many places, and chemical 
analysis of these samples disclosed the fact that 
somewhere near Ogden, Utah, there were phospho- 
rus bearing rocks Further investigation resulted 
in the discovery of the western phosphate field—the 
world’s greatest known deposit of this mineral. 
Without a doubt, this was one of the greatest, if 
not the advertising campaigns that was 
ever staged. Its greatness did not lie in the money 
reached, but 






greatest, 


spent nor in the number of people 





rather in its unexpected and important final out 
come. It led to the discovery of more than five 
billion ton ol | p roc vi at present 
pl \ t b n dollar This i 
the history of the discovery ; received from ons 

puree 

J re ntl t writ had ar opportunity of 
spending some time in the western phosphate field 


studying the deposits, visiting the mines, and talk- 
ing with mine owners and operators. Several places 
in Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, and Montana were visited 
and the mine operators interviewed whenever pos- 
sible. 


Development of the western phosphate mines 
is going on as rapidly as the market demand seems 
to warrant. At the time of the writer’s visit there, 
the daily output was probably not greater than 
600 tons for the entire field. With the opening of 
several new mines and greater development of 
those now in operation, the output can easily be in- 
creased to several thousand tons daily. Several 
operators claim that their output can be doubled or 
trebled, without any further development, simply 
by adding more man power. 

The production and marketing of phosphate rock 
is a big-capital game, and some of the largest ferti- 
lizer, chemical and mining companies in the world 
are already interested in this new field. This in. 
cludes not only domestic capital but some from for 
eign countries as well. One operating company has 
built a railway spur to its property at a cost of over 
$100,000, and another very large concern is building 
a nine-mile spur that will cost several hundred thou 
sand dollars. Machinery for drying, grinding and 
transporting the rock requires heavy additional in 
vestment 

Practic 


to the we 


illy the entire output of this field has gon: 
st coast for foreign shipment, particularly 
to Japan. In the last few months, however, a few 
been shipped as far east as Chicago 
in Canada. 

The high freight rate eastward limits the ip- 


carloads have 


and point 


ments to the corn belt. Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
other large phosphate users can not buy wi mn 
phosphates and pay for the long haul from Idaho in 


competition with the much shorter haul from Ten- 
nesse or Kentucky. Before the increase in freights, 
phosphate rock could be shipped from Idaho to Los 
Angeles or San Francisco, a distance of about 

1,000 miles, for $4.40 a ton. The rate 








ery of vast deposits of high-grade phos 
phate rock in some of the western 
states—deposits 
virtually assured of ow 
supply for all time 
These new deposits should be of 
special importance and interest to the 


so great that we are 
phosphorus 


farmers of the west and middle-west, 
because it is from this field that their 
phosphorus fertilizers and it 
is this enormous supply that will tend 
to keep the 
their reach, even 
creasing demand 
The total tonnage of this new pho 
phate field can not be accurately nor 
even approximately estimated Gov- 


will come 


price of fertilizers within 


with a rapidly in 


ernment figures place the tonnage far 

in excess of 5,000,000,000 tons of high- 

grade rock—nearly twenty times as great as that 
of the entire southern phosphate field, from which 
we now get most of our phosphorus fertilizers. It 
is certain that new discoveries and further surveys 
will raise this estimate by hundreds of millions or 
even billions of tons. Besides ths high grade rock, 
there are extensive veins of lower grade material, 
which, as yet, can not profitably be mined, but 
which form an immense reserve supply. 

It is beyond human imagination to comprehend 
the great amount of the plant food, phosphorus, con- 
tained in five billion tons of phosphate rock. It is 
equivalent, however, te all the phosphorus contained 
in two thousand years of the combined corn and 
wheat crops of the whole United States; it contains 
more phosphorus than six hundred billion tons of 
farm manure 

The western phosphate field extends over a con- 
siderable area, and comprises portions of northeast 
ern Utah, southeastern Idaho, southwestern and 
western Wyoming, and western Montana. The Uni- 
ted States Department of the Interior, recognizing 


in this field a source of one of our most important 
natural resources, has placed it under government 
reserve Several thousands of acres have thus been 


but only a small part 


withdrawn from public entry, 1 
Some of the most 


of it is land of agricultural value 
favorably located and highest producing claims were 
taken and patented at an earlier date, and are, 


therefore, not under government reserve 
The discovery of this field was made in 1902, ac 
cording to reports I have received The circum 


stances leading up to its discovery are rather un 
usual and very interesting. Credit for this discovery 
probably belongs more or less directly to an enter 
prising manager of a San Francisco chemical man- 
ufacturing company. In his effort to secure some 
profitable means of disposing of the sulphuric acid 
which was a by-product in the copper mining indus 
try of his company, he hit upon the idea of using 
it in the manufacture of fertilizers. (Acid phosphate 
is made by treating raw phosphate rock with sul- 





Lo cant 








A Drying and Grinding Plant for Phosphate Rock 


Mining of phosphate rock in this region is com- 
paratively cheap and simple. The veins of phos- 
phate come so close to the surface that some sur- 
face mining can be done. It is not necessary to sink 
a shaft, the rock being removed thru horizontal tun- 
nels driven along the course of the vein. This sav- 
ing in power is a great factor in the cost of mining 
the rock, since all the power needed is to move the 
tram cars along the trackway in the tunnels. The 
veins of rock, lying as they do at an angle of 30 to 
45 degrees, permit the use of chutes in loading the 
reck into the cars. The phosphate is not worked 
out from below the tunnels, but is taken from above 
and removed by means of the chutes. This method 
of mining is known as “stoping,” and the part of 
the vein from which the rock has been removed is 
the “stope.” 

The overhanging wall or roof, is otfen so low 
that one wonders if most of the work is not done 
by “stooping” rather than by “stoping.” 

The ease with which the western rock can be 
mined, the small amount of power required, and the 
abundance of material that can be taken from a good 
vein make the cost of 





to Omaha, a distance of less than 
1,000 miles, was $8 a ton. This “spe- 
cial rate” to western points favors for- 
eign trade, and is quite to the disad- 
vantage, economically, of the corn and 
wheat states, where phosphates are 
badly needed. 

A logical and economical way of get- 
ting western phosphates to the middle- 
western and eastern markets is that 
of manufacturing the raw rock into an 
acid phosphate containing a very high 
percentage of phosphorus. This plan 
has been put into use by a large cop- 
per mining company in Montana 





which is using its sulphuric a a 
by-product in the process of copper 
reduction—in the manufacture of a 


phosphate for fertilizer. The natural 
phosphate rock contains only 12 to 14 per cent 
of phosphorus, the other 86 to 88 per cent be 
composed of lime and other substances of no 
tilizing value. By eliminating part of these im- 
purities and increasing the percentage of plos- 
phorus, it can readily be seen that a considerable 
saving will be effected in the expense of shipping. 
Not only will there be a saving in freight, but also 
in cost of storing, bagging and hauling. 
The development of this western phosphate field 
and the shipment of the raw and manufa 
phosphates is of great importance to the agricul- 


7 


tural interests of the whole country, and particu- 
larly to the corn belt. The rapid increase in the 
demand for phosphates, the higher cost of mining, 
and other factors, have almost doubled the cost of 
phosphates in the last four years. The unlimited 
and almost untouched deposits of the west should 
have a marked effect on the cost of phosphate ferti- 
lizers to the corn belt farmer, if the law of ply 
and demand is permitted to operate. At I t 
should prevent any further advances in the nu { 


price of phosphate fertilizers. 





mining very low. Govern- 
ment reports show that 
the pre-war cost was 
$1.50 to $2 per ton at the 
mine. The cost is much 
more now, but according 


to statements of opera- 









ators it can still be pro- 
duced profitably at $5 a 
ton. One large mail 
order dealer quotes the 
Idaho rock phosphate, 
finely ground, at $8.75 
per ton, showing that 
there is a good margin 
of profit between the 
cost of production and 
the market price. 
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A PERCHERON SIRE 


Ege the judges of the Percherons at the re- 
cent International Live Stock Show awarded 
the grand champion mare prize to Jeanette, they 
added more honors to her sire as a breeding stal- 
lion. This stallion, Jalap, already had enough won 
by his colts to make any breeding stallion famous. 
The grand champion mare at the World’s Fair 
at San Francisco was Maplegrove Snowball, another 
colt of Jalap. And again the champion Percheron 
stallion of the 1917 Minnesota State Fair was a 
son of Jalap. There are more of these prize win- 
ners among his get. Whence comes this stallion, 
and why these records at the leading 


shows? 
J. B. MeLaughlin, of Maryland, 
bought a half-brother of Jalap in 


France several years before Jalap was 
imported. This half-brother was from 
the same mare and was known as 
Grenadier. He took first in Paris 
and first at the Percheron show in 
La Perche before he was imported to 
America. He was a somewhat heavier 
horse than Jalap and was bought with 
an eye to use in the pure-bred studs 
of America. Mr. McLaughlin says you 
can have accidents that produce ex- 
cellent individuals, but he did not con- 
sider Grenadier an accident in breed- 
ing. His dam, Stella, was one of the 
good brood mares that he saw in 
France at that time. He liked the 
mare and he liked her stallion colt. 
As Mr. McLaughlin remembers the 
mare, she was about eight or ten 
years old at the time he saw her, 
and it was some years later that Jalap 
was foaled. The remarkable thing to 
note here is that the importer of 
jrenadier remembers anything about 
Stella, the mother of Grenadier and 
Jalap. The fact that she made an im- 
pression on a man who has been im- 
porting and breeding horses all his 
life is enough evidence that she was 
more than the ordinary brood mare. 

It was the intention to use Grenadier 
in pure-bred studs, but he developed 
quite a severe case of distemper and 
never fully recovered. He was sold in Indiana where 
he had almost no access to registered mares. He 
did leave a good lot of excellent draft colts from 
grade mares. Perhaps if he were living today he 
would still get a chance to improve the Percheron 
bre 

Jalap was foaled in 1909, the property of M. Char- 
ron, in the department of Sarthe, France. In order 
that this location will mean anything, let me say 
that the American army station at Le Mans, France, 
was nearly in the center of the department of Sarthe 
and is located about 110 miles southwest of Paris. 

In looking over the pedigree, I find that his sire 
was Paulus, that was imported to this country, and 
his grandsire, Phaeton, was also imported to the 
United States, as were all the first eight sires of 
direct sire lineage. We know the story that Amer- 
cans insisted on having the best sires that could 
be obtained in France, no matter what the price. 

Included in this listis La Grange 


By J. J. NEWLIN 


appear as just an accidental colt from a hit-and- 
miss cross of two good animals. 

As to the horse himself, he stood first as a two- 
year-old at Nogent-le-Rotrou, and also at Paris, in 
1911. He was imported by J. O. Singmaster and 
shown at the Chicago International, winning fourth 
prize. At the spring stallion show, 1915, held at 


Des Moines, he was made grand champion stallion. 
Some time during the summer following this spring 
stallion show, Dean C. F. Curtiss and Professor W. 





Jalap, One of the Great Percheron Sires of Today 


H. Pew took an option on the horse for use in the 
stud at the Iowa Agricultural College at Ames. He 
was taken to the World’s Fair at San Francisco 
with the option still standing. While out there his 
daughter, Maple Grove Snowball, als> purchased 
by Iowa State College, was made grand champion 
mare of the show; his get took the first money in 
the get of sire class, and he himself stood third in 
the aged class for stallions. 

The option was still good and was closed while 
the horse was yet in California. Considerably more 
money was offered for him than the option called 
for, but he was returned from the show and took 
the stand at Ames, Iowa, where he has been ever 
since. 

W. H. Pew, when asked why he insisted on buy- 
ing Jalap in preference to other horses offered to 
the college at that time, said, in substance, that he 
felt when recommending the purchase of Jalap to 


Iowa State College, they were getting one of the 
great Percheron sires in America. With his head 
and front and way of going, and his strong mascu- 
line appearance, he could not help becoming a great 
sire. Professor Pew added, in answer to a question 
about Jalap’s ability as a sire of stallions, that he 
considered Jalap a little stronger as a sire of fillies 
than of stallions, with Keota Jalap being perhaps 
the most prominent among the stallions yet sired 
by him. 

Dean C. F. Curtiss, when asked why he wanted 
to buy the stallion for Iowa State College, said he 
was strongly impressed with the mas- 
culine appearance of the horse, and 
continued by saying that the picture 
of Jalap’s head as shown in “A His- 
tory of the Percheron Horse,” shows 
what he wanted to express. The pic- 
ture shown herewith is a different 
picture, but it does show a strong 
front, deep chest and splendid feet 
and legs, with a true stallion head 
and neck. 

George Lane, of Canada, who owns 
more Percherons than any other man 
in the world, never saw the horse till 
four years ago. He looked him over 
critically and remarked that he had 
an ideal head and was the kind of a 
horse that he himself liked for stud 
service. Mr. Lane has bought the best 
horses that money would buy in Amer- 
ica and France and has watched their 
breeding for years, which adds inter- 
est to his comment in this connection. 

There is a story founded on fact 
about the comparison of sires, which 
included Jalap. Two men were breed- 
ing Percheron mares One of these 
men chose Jalap to breed his mares 
to, and his friend told him quite 
frankly that it was a waste of money 
and effort to breed to such a horse 
when another horse could be used for 
one-fourth of the price of the service 
fee charged. The first man bred five 
mares to Jalap and the other man 
bred a similar number to another 
horse. The five Jalap foals were 
four stallions and one filly. The filly foal sold for 
$900 before she was two years old, and the four 
stallion foals sold together for $1,600 before they 
were of serviceable age. The colts sired by the oth- 
er stallion had similar care and similar breeding on 
their dams’ side, but they were at last report not 
yet sold and there seemed to be no great demand 
for them. 

A tabulation of the winnings of the Jalap colts 
credits him as a sire of twenty-four champions and 
twenty-six first prize animals, and seven get of sire 
classes in eighteen of the leading shows of America. 
No entry was made for get of sire class in a part 
of these shows where his colts showed as indi- 
viduals. 

A consensus of opinion among Percheron breeders 
places Jalap among the best of the Percheron sires 
of today. Especially is this true as to his rank as 
a sire of fillies. In fact, he has been placed among 

the first five great sires living to- 





which is described by Saunders 
in “A History of the Percheron 
Horse,” as “a clinking good horse 
as an individual and as a sire.” 
Also Boule d@’Or, who is listed 
along with the other stallions in 
the Percheron history referred to 
above as the great-grandsire of 
eleven prize winners during the 
Period 1901 to 1910, inclusive, at 
the leading shows of America. 

A further study of the pedi- 
gree reveals the fact that the 
third dam was bred by a man by 
the same name as the breeder of 
Jalap himself, namely, M. Char- 
Ton. [I am not in a position to 
Say definitely that this is the 
same man who bred Jalap, but I 
know the custom in France of 
Passing down from father to son 
the business of breeding Perch- 
€rons, which leads me to the con- 
clusion that at least the same fam- 
ily who bred the third dam also 
bred the stallion Jalap. If this be 
true, then there is a constructive 
breeder back of this stallion on 
the side of his dam. His record 
a a sire of prize winners in- 
dicates that he has been bred with 
Proper care and that he did not 





day who have made and are mak- 
ing Percheron history in America, 


Horsemen Pian State 
Meeting 

F. A. Huddleston, of Webster 
City, president of the Iowa Draft 
Horse Breeders’ Association, re- 
cently made the statement that 
the association is planning a 
statewide meeting of the horsemen 
some time in the near future, that 
will be held either in Ames or 
Des Moines. It is expected that 
this will be a bigger meeting than 
those which have been held in 
recent years, due to the awaReming 
of interest in the horse business 
and a greater demand for both 
pure-bred and general work ani- 
mals. Mr. Huddleston has recently 
traveled over six states, and he 
says that he has never before seen 
so few colts as are on the farms 
at the present time. In his opinion 
this shortage of horses, together 
with the cheaper feed prices at 
the present time, in addition to 
cheaper labor, will mean big busi- 














Work Horses on the Farm 


ness for the horse industry of the 
country. 
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A FARMERS LINE ELEVATOR SYSTEM 


* een hardly re- 
te - ago up 


spectable a few yea 
in the northwest. Iowa farmers 
had long since broken the 
of the grain dealer-railroad com- 
bination when the farmers of 
North Dakota and Minnesota be- 


back 


gan to stir about and to say un- 
pleasant things about the ele- 
vator owners. Little matters 


such as an elevator owner buy- 
ing feed wheat and selling the 
same wheat immediately as No. 
4 began to prickle. They began to 
complain. At the first serious 
note of dissatisfaction, the big 
newspapers of the section and 
the big bankers and the big busi- 
ness men began to make here- 
tics of all complainers. 

“Why can’t we get a 
fair grade at our local ele- 
vators?” asked the farm- 
ers. 

“Do you hear that?” 
said the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul papers, with the 
deepest of concern. “These 
people are shaking the 
foundations of civic right- 
eousness; they are assail- 
ing the sacred institutions 






















One of the Line Elevators Owned by the 


3y D. R. MURPHY 


Educating the business in- 
terests of Minnesota to ac- 
cept cooperation—even as a 
necessary evil—was_ hard 
work. 

“We started talking about 
organizing the Exchange in 
1908,” said J. M. Anderson, 
president of the organization. 
“It took three how- 
ever, before we actually in- 
corporated. The year of 1910 
was a crop failure year, and 
we couldn’t raise money. In 
1911 we incorporated for one 
hundred thousand dollars, but 
didn’t have enough money to 
start business. 

“If we didn’t have any 
money, we did have a pretty 
sound plan of organization. 
We had a one-man, one-vote 
provision, limited every man 
to the ownership of twenty 
shares of stock, limited divi- 
dends to 8 per cent, and pro- 
vided for pro-rating any sur- 
plus back to the members. 

“By August 1, 1912, we had 
gotten together a little money 


years, 


on which our republic i Equity Exchange and thought that we were 
founded.” in position to get into the 

“Why can’t a group of farmers handle grain just grain business Before that we had merely been 
as well as private companies?” asked the farmers furnishing a bookkeeping service for farmer ele- 


audaciously. 

“Do you hear that?” said the business interests of 
the Twin Cities. “These farmers are anarchists, 
socialists, and revolutionists If they succeed in 
their nefarious plans, the safety of society, the 
church, and the home itself will be in danger. Be- 
ware of these false doctrines.” 

Cooperation, you see, got rather a black eye in 
those days. But that was ten years ago. 

During the recent campaign an old line candidate 
for governor of Minnesota, backed by all the power of 
the press, and business interests of the Twin Cities, 
declared himself as a foremost advocate of coépera- 
tion. His speeches were full of codperation; his 
posters featured the word. 

Why this change? 

There are two reasons. Which one you think 
the more important depends a good deal on your 
personal bias. They are based on two things: The 
spread of a political party with state ownership a 
major part of its platform and the spread of coodp- 
erative organizations. Or, if you want to be specific 
and name the outstanding examples of each idea in 
Minnesota, they are—the Non-Partisan League and 
the Equity Exchange. 

One Minneapolis man, commenting on this shift 
of attitude on the part of the conservatives, said: 
“It’s either state ownership of the 
marketing farm products or it is cooperative owner- 


processes of 


ship. Codperation looks like the lesser of two evils 
to them, and so they are boosting for it.” 

One state senator of Minnesota, a Non-Partisan 
Leaguer, declared hotly the other day that the 


growth of cooperative organizations had been largely 
due to the political backing of the League. 

“We Leaguers are the real reason why coépera- 
tion is getting a fair deal here in Minnesota. They 
know that if they buck codperation, a big bunch 
of farmers will vote the Non-Partisan ticket. Co- 
Operation is a sop to the farmer vote.” 

A supporter of the Equity Exchange has a differ- 


ent idea: “Codperative work in this state was 
fairly new when we began work,” he said. “We 
have been successful and our success has encour- 


aged other farm organizations to take up similar 
work. The fact that codperation gets the backing of 
responsible people now is simply the proof of the 
fact that the Exchange and other codperative con- 
j cerns have made good.” 
This view comes close to being the official view 
! of the Equity Exchange. It is also likely to be the 
wew of a visitor who looks over their $500,000 ele- 
vator at St. Paul, visits their live stock commis- 
sion firm in South St. Paul, and notes in the head- 
quarters office the maps studded with blue pins 
that represent elevators owned by the Exchange 
in Minnesota and North Dakota. 

To grow from an organization (on paper only) in 
1908 to a place as a struggling concern—$95,000 in 
debt—in 1915, to its present position with a paid-up 
capital of $1,550,000, and seventy-five branch eleva- 
tors under its control, meant years of struggle and 
hard work. It meant, in addition to the ordinary 
risks and trials of a new business, a savage warfare 
with certain organized interests. 


vators. So we started in to handle grain on con- 
signment with a capital of $14,000. 

“A year later we had lost every cent of that orig- 
inal capital. 

“There were several reasons for that failure. Part 
of it, of course, was due to the fact that we were 
a new, inexperienced firm, operating with but little 
capital. But the main reason was the active hos- 
tility of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

“We were completely boycotted by the Minne- 
apolis grain dealers. Board of trade members who 
dealt with us were fined or expelled and very few 
took the chance. Only 200 cars of grain were 
bought by Minneapolis firms in a three-year period 
during which we handled 10,000,000 bushels of 
grain. Elevator service was refused us. Lawsuits, 
tried at great length in the city newspapers, were 
brought against us to alienate farm sympathy and 
wreck our credit. 

“It looked like they had us down. In that 
emergency we decided that the only thing to do was 
to force the fighting our- 


part to the fact that this organization is highly cen. 
tralized. Unified control in a single headquarters 
made its battles and its business more effective 

In this it is an exception to the usual middle-west. 
ern organization. The decentralized type of con. 
cern as typified by the business organizations set on 
foot by the Nebraska Farmers’ Union and by the 
various farmers’ elevators and shipping. associations 
thruout the middle-west, has been the standard 
farm organizations. The Equity Exchange 
nearly resembles, except for its codperative fea. 
tures, the United Grain Growers of Canada. It has 
a still closer resemblance to the highly centralizeg 
concerns of the Pacific coast, such as the Raisin 
Growers of California and the Dairymen’s League of 
Oregon. 

The governing body of the Exchange is a board 
of nine directors. These directors have three-year 
terms and three are elected at every annual meet- 
ing. The directors appoint all the important offi- 
cers of the association and determine the policies of 
the company. As a matter of practice, the board of 
directors has elected or rather re-elected the presi- 
dent and placed the responsibility for the working 
out of most details to him. These directors are 
elected at an annual meeting held some time during 
January of each year and at which every stock- 
holder has a right to be present and to vote. 

The centralized idea has been carried out in the 
management of the chain of subsidiary farmers’ ele- 
vators which belong to the Exchange. At the be. 
ginning the Exchange attempted merely to handle 
the business sent to them by the farmers’ elevators 
and they assisted in some measure in the organiza- 
tion of more elevators of an independent type. How- 
ever, three years ago, it was decided to start a sys- 
tem of line elevators which would be controlled and 
owned by the central organization. In 1918, eight- 
een of these elevators were established. In 1919, 
fifty-two more were added. The total number at 
present is seventy-five. 

“We were forced into this line elevator business,” 
said President Anderson, “because of the tendency 
of the managers of the independent elevators to 
keep trading with the private grain dealers. In 
many cases, these managers were men who had 
been educated in the old competitive school of man- 
agement, and they distrusted coéperation and were 
extremely hard to convince that a farmers’ terminal 
company was worth patronizing. In addition, there 
was a tendency for the grain dealers to try all sorts 
of methods to influence the managers to ship to 
them. These methods varied all the way from slight 
gifts and attractions of no value to an actual share 
in the profits of each transaction. 

“Even more important was the fact that the local 
elevators very often were liable to fail financially. 


os 


or 


more 





selves. 
selling campaign and held 5 
meetings over both states. if 
We showed the farmers 
that they weren't getting 
a square deal on docking 
and grading from the old 
line concerns and tried to 
them that their 
of a square deal 


prove to 

only hope 

lay in dealing with us. 
“We soon found that the 





big necessity was to get 
a terminal elevator built 
here in St. Paul. We knew 


that no elevator service 
would be available unless 
we had our own. The own- 
ers of the terminal ele- 
vators were tied up with 
the line elevators and the 
grain dealers and refused 
to handle the grain of the PS. Pe) 
Equity Exchange. + 

“On account of the 
cessity of dealing with out- 
side grain men, we had to take long chances occa- 
sionally on our accounts. In order to sell grain at 
all, we had to trust third rate grain dealers. We 
lost $70,000 in bad accounts in this way and lost 
more in additional costs of operation. In 1915, 
for instance, the paid-up capital stock of the com- 
pany was $45,000, while the deficit was $95,000. 

“You see, we were running true to the form of the 
average farm organization. 

“With the building of the terminal elevator, how- 
ever, we began to get ahead. No dividends were 
paid until 1916, but at that time we paid up for 
the past four years. Since that time we have been 
able to pay the 8 per cent dividend yearly.” 

The fact that the Equity Codperative Exchange 
was able to win out against such opposition is 
due, according to the Equity people, in a large 


We put on a stock- fig ae 
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ne- Thousands of Minnesota and North Dakota Farmers Are Behind the Equity System 


The management was in many cases poor, the fi 
nancing inadequate and a good many of the n¢ 
farmers’ elevators weut to the’ wall after a short 
period of operation. Failures of this sort of 
course brought back the old type of elevator owner 
to power and naturally cut us off from all trade 
from the town which was so affected. 

“Under our present system whenever we have 4 
group of farmers around a certain shipping point 
who want an elevator, we send out a representative 
from the office here to look over the ground and 
to decide whether it is worth while to establish 
a new elevator. We demand that the shipping pomt 
have at least 100,000 bushels of grain to ship a2- 
nually before we consider building or buying. Se® 
timent in the locality also must be sufficiently 


strong to insure the sale of sufficent stock to fi 
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nance the local elevator. We demand that stock in 
the Equity Coéperative Exchange to the value of 
$15.000 be sold before we take any steps to start a 
new concern. 

\fter the shipping point has been surveyed and 
the stock sold, a local is formed at that place, com- 
posed of all the shareholders in the territory tribu- 
tary to tne shipping point. These shareholders form 
an organization and elect a board of directors which 
exercises advisory power in connection with the 
management of the elevator. However, the elevator 
itself is built on plans prescribed by our headquar- 
ters, and often by a contractor who is building other 
plants of the same type for us. The elevator man- 
ager is appointed by the head of the elevator de- 
part ment. 

“The local board, however, has a certain amount 


The live stock department at South St. Paul han- 
dled about 200,000 hogs, 70,000 head of cattle, and 
24,000 head of sheep in the year closing July 31, 
1920. In October the Equity firm led the exchange 
in the number of cars handled. The greatest service 
that the live stock branch is doing, gccording to 
Mr. Osborne, is to bring the sellers of feeders and 
buyers together without the intervention of the 
speculator. St. Paul is, of course, a very good mar- 
ket for both feeder cattle and feeder hogs. 

“Under the old system,” said Osborne, “the feed- 
ers were sold to a commission man who sold to 
a@ speculator, who sold to another commission man 
who was buying for afarmer. This made three 
charges to come out of one lot of steers or stock 
hogs. The stock handled thru the Equity is brought 
here by the owner and sold to the farmer purchaser 

on the spot. The only charge is 
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the one charge of the commission 
firm. 

“An idea of the enormous cost 
of the speculator firms to the 
farmers can be obtained if you 
note that there are fifty-four spec- 
ulator firms and thirty-four com- 
mission firms at St. Paul. Forty 
per cent of the stock that comes 
in goes to the packers thru the 
commission men, so that those 
fifty-four speculator firms have 
to support themselves by taking 
big margins on the 60 per cent of 
the stock that they handle.” 

One of the peculiar features in 
the development of the Equity 
Coéperative Exchange is the re- 
tionship that has existed between 
it and the Non-Partisan League. 
The Equity Exchange was, of 
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There Is More Money in Farming 
of influence on the management of the local con- 
cer! They have the power to recommend the 
appointment of a manager and their recommenda- 
tion is always given consideration by the head- 
quarters officials. It is able to supervise in general 
the conduct of the work and to report to the head 
of elevator department. It acts as a board of 

rbitration in the case of any disputes between a 
sh holder or a customer and the company. 

“We keep a separate account for each elevator 
and credit it with all the business done during the 
year and charge its expenses against the account. 
At the end of the year if there is any surplus we 
set aside $500 to form a reserve fund and distribute 


ps] 


thi t to the patrons in the form of patronage div- 
idends based on the quantity of grain delivered. As 
soon as the reserve fund at each elevator amounts 
to 000 it is our intention to turn the entire sur- 
plus back to the patrons in dividend form. 

“One of the obvious advantages of a line system 
such as this, is that the accounting for all the ele- 
vat can be done at the headquarters much more 
effectively and cheaply than it could be done at the 
individual establishment. Each elevator is charged 
$50 month for bookkeeping service. All book- 
keeping is done by this central office. The local 
Inanager sends in daily statements in regard to the 
business transacted and a record is kept on hand 
t central office showing exactly how much 
grain, of what grades, is on hand at his elevator. 
Checks to the patrons are mailed out from the 
central office also. 


One of the valuable features of this system is 
that it is possible to keep an exact check on the 
grading and docking practices of the local manager. 
As the grain is sent in from the local elevator and 
is given an official grade at St. Paul, it is possible 
to check back against the office record of a local 
elevator and to see whether the elevator man is 


grading too high or teo low. In either case he 
can be warned and given a check on his grading 
Practice so that it will be possible for him 


One ] 4 d Grain Gets a 
air Grade ata Farmer-Owned Elevator 


When Your Threshe 


course, a development from the 
Society of Equity organization, 
which is one of the oluest farm- 
ers’ organization in the northwest. The Non-Par- 
tisan League, however, is a comparative new-comer 
in the field of farm organizations. As a matter of 
fact, the Non-Partisan League got much help at the 
start in North Dakota by appealing to members of 
the Equity upon the ground that its aims were the 
same as those of the Equity organization. 

Since that time the two organizations, altho en- 
tirely separate and even slightly hostile so far as 
the leaders are concerned, have had a close connec- 
tion thru the body of the membership. Many of the 
members of the Non-Partisan League, both in Min- 
nesota and North Dakota, are stockholders and sup- 
porters of the Equity Coéperative Exchange. In the 
same way, some of the most prominent members 
who have been with the Exchange since the start 
are equally enthusiastic boosters for the Non-Parti- 
sans. 

That such a condition can exist, and that farmers 
can be found who are giving equal support to both 
organizations simply stresses the fact that the phi- 
losophy of the average farmer in regard to market- 
ing improvements is as yet not very well defined. 
In the Northwest, as in most sections of the coun- 
try, he has been very much aware that conditions 
under the present system are wrong, but he has had 
no very clear notion of what was necessary to be 
done to correct these conditions. 

The method of appeal for support in both the 
case of the Non-Partisan League and of the Equity 
Coéperative Exchange was to recount to the farmer 
the disadvantages under which he lived and then 
to assure him that these would be removed if their 
plan was followed. There has been a certain pathet- 
ic desperation in the way some of the farmers of the 
northwest have responded to these invitations. They 
have not paused to consider that a plan of state 
ownership excluded a coodperative organization, or 
that a coéperative organization when carried to its 
fullest development, excluded state ownership. They 
have attempted to make themselves doubly sure of 





to better it in the future.” 
Somewhat similar distrust of the local 
Cr tive companies is shown by the 


liv tock department of the Equity Ex- 
cl The department has offices in 
s St. Paul and Chicago. The South 
St office has been in existence for 
fo rs, While the Chicago office is only 
ty rs old. 

ma local manager of the coéperative 
shi & association is too easily influ- 
en by some of his old friends in the 
eC sion business at the yards,” said 
FP. E. Osborne, assistant manager of the 
live ock department. “We had a hard 
fight ) get the live stock shipping asso- 
> ns to patronize us as they should. 
ow or 


they are gradually coming 
@round as members learn of the work 
that we are doing and bring more pressure 
to bear on their managers.” 


= 
— 


The 500,000 Bushel Terminal Elevator of the Equity Exchange at St. Puul 
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a solution for the troubles that assail 
ing both methods. 

It is probable that at the present time more farm» 
ers than ever before are becoming aware of the 
basic difference between the philosophy of state 
ownership and of codperation. The Non-Partisan 
League has been hampered, in many cases unfairly, 
by its opponents as well as by its own weakness, 
and has not had an opportunity to prove or disprove 
the cause of state ownership. The fact is, however, 
that not as much has been done for the farmer of 
North Dakota as he has been led to expect, and that 
he is more ready than ever before to look to the cao 
operative method rather than to the state own- 
ership method as a way for him to get out of his 
difficulties. 

Equity leaders feel, and rightly, that the political 
and moral support of the Non-Partisan League has 
been of great value to them, and they are very care- 
ful not to make any statements that will strengthen 
the cause of the League’s enemies. Nevertheless, 
they are unofficially apt to express the hope that the 
League will abandon, to an extent at least, the state 
ownership program and will give its aid to the 
building up of organizations like the Exchange. 

“As a matter of fact, it would be a folly of the 
most extreme kind for us to try to put the North 


them by try- 


‘Dakota system into effect in Minnesota,” said one 


of the members of the Equity Exchange recently, 
“When I say this, I am speaking entirely from the 
point of view of the grain farmer. We have in Min- 
nesota only a comparatively small part of the pop 
ulation that has any interest in grain farming. 
We have a much larger percentage of our popula- 
tion that is interested in keeping down the price 
at which grain is sold, regardless of what the effect 
on the farmer may be. With a situation like this 
confronting us, state ownership of the system of 
grain distribution would simply give the consumer 
the whip-hand over the farmer.” 

A sub-committee of the Grain Marketing Commit- 
tee of Seventeen looked over the Equity plant re- 
cently. This committee was looking, not for the 
colorful incidents of the development of the Equity 
but for a record of its succe as that success 
proved the value of the principles of marketing that 
were being tested. In this view, the committee was 
at one with the average corn belt farmer. 

What does the work of the Equity Exchange con- 
tribute to our knowledge of methods of tackling the 
cooperative marketing of farm products? 

The fight the Equity has had with hostile busi- 
ness interests is nothing particularly new. We have 
gone thru much the same sort of thing every place 
in the middle west. The history of the Equity sim- 
ply stresses the fact that new farmers’ organiza- 
tions have a fight on their hands with the private 
firms they seek to displace. For instance, any plan 
the Committee of Seventeen adopts will bring out 
much the same sort of hostility 

So far as financing goes, the Equity Exchange has 
not made as much progress as some of the Pacific 
coast concerns. The limit of ownership on stock 
holds down the capitalization even tho it protects 
democratic control. The preferred stock idea, cou- 
pled with loans based on long time contracts, seems 
a much better method of financing. 

What they have done, however, is to work out 
a system of control of a big business which is effi- 
cient and yet not too autocratic. The method of 
handling the line elevators, for instance, is worth 

study as an example of the 

possibilities along this line. 

Their work in this field re- 

sembles very closely the 
_ work of the United Grain 

Growers in Canada. Both 

have worked out a system 

which provides for skilled 
management under central 
direction and still keeps up 
local interest in the branch 
elevato1 
Obtaining the right  bal- 
ance between business effi- 
ciency, which demands that 
power be centralized in 
trained hand, and demo- 
cratic control is always @ 
difficult feat in the organ- 
ization of a codperative 
The Equity Ex- 
perhaps sacrt- 
ficed some measure of dem- 
ocratic control to make 
sure of the power of its 
central organization. Since 
the common error here in 
the middle-west is on the 
other side, however, this ex- 
ample may have a valuable 
influence against the organ- 
ization of codperative asso- 
ciations in loose and inef- 
fective tederations. 
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ID you ever take a ride in an airplane? 
Did you ever go sailing along at a high alti- 

tude, and the higher you went the safer you felt? 

The fields of corn and small gr looked like a 
checker board on the landscape Hills seemed to 
smooth out and evs thing looked on the level 

As you looked ahead you 
atmosphere and unlimited sailing space. There was 
not a jar or jolt. You felt a olid 
and secure in your seat as in a aan 
rocking chair at home 

Why not go higher? So you 
motioned the the pilot; he pulled 
back on the stick and the nose of 
the plane lifted and you were off 
to higher altitude But 
there was a decided bump and you 
realized that one side of the ship 
had run into one of those peculiar 
atmospheric currents where the 
air was ascending on one side and 
descending on the other. It was a 
surprise and fair warning, but you 
were soon out of it and sailing 

What next? It 
The engine began 
to spit and miss and there was a sickening feeling 
that you were losing speed. The Pilot sensed what 
the trouble was and he headed her, nose down, to- 
ward the ground You seemed about to hit the 
earth head on when by a sudden shift of the “stick” 
the plane righted up, leveled off and then settled 
solid ground, 

The mechanicians came running out to the ship. 
What was Why did the engine miss? And 
then the investigation began The carburetor was 
examined discovered that some water 
had collected there. The gasoline did not seem to be 
feeding from the tank Investigation disclosed the 
fact that the feed pipe was clogged up with grease 
as if oil had gotten into the gasoline tank. 

Economically speaking, we were sailing around in 
the clouds last year. The price plane was surging 
along mounting higher and higher and we felt as 
comfortable and secure in high prices as if we were 
sitting on the Rock of Gibraltar, but we were a long 
Ways above a normal line. Suddenly we struck the 


aw nothing but spacious 


nda ly 
suddenly 


along as usual 
came quickly. 


down and began bumping along on 
wrong? 


and it was 


down air current of decreased foreign demands for 
our food products, made a most precipitate descent, 
and a sudden landing 

What is wrong with the credit engine and why is 


it that the farme and meat producers in the middle 
west suddenly find themselves so restricted in their 
borrowing? Why is that the banks can not now fur- 
nish all of the funds which are now so much needed? 

Let us look over the credit engine called the bank. 
First of all, let us be clear in the thought that a 
bank does not manufacture credit, or money to loan, 
out of thin air, any more than you can make gaso- 
line out of water. A bank in any community is 


simply the central exchange place for the accumu- 
lated savings of the capital. of the community in 
which it does busines 

Now, the money put into the bank by the depos- 
itors and the small portion of money put in by the 
stockholders, is available for loaning out to borrow- 
ers in the community, with the exception that a 
certain part of the resources, usually ten per cent, 
is required to be available in actual cash. This per- 
centage is called reserve and is required by law 
to be maintained intact. Then the money, as loaned 
out to farmers and others, is represented in the as- 
sets of the bank by promissory notes, mortgage 
notes and some bonds 

Everything goes along lovely with the banks just 
as long as Tom, Dick and Harry leave a certain 
amount of deposits in the bank and as long as Peter 
and Paul pay back the $2,000 they have borrowed, 
thus making the $2,000 available to be loaned to 
John and Henry. Any one can run a bank under 
these conditions, assuming, of course, that he used 
reasonable care and discretion in loaning the money 
to responsible people. And as long as the money 
in the bank is loaned to people who repay promptly, 
and within a period of a few months, and is loaned 
for the purpose of enabling them to handle mer- 
chandise, corn, Oats, ¢: 
going to market steadily then a bank’s assets are 
said to be liquid and readily available 

Every man knows that it takes a thin, clear, 
quickly evaporating liquid, ordinarily 
run any kind of a motor car, and that the moment 
Water, grease, dirt or any foreign substance gets 
mixed in you are headed straight for trouble. Well, 
it takes just as thin and clear a mixture of short 
time, prompt paying notes to run a bank properly. 

Now, let us hark back to the airplane and to what 
the mechanicians found was wrong with her when 
she came dow You will recall that they found wa- 
ter in the <« ) 
with grease 1 there was dirt in the carburetor. 


t which are 


ittle and hogs, 


gasoline, to 


buretor, the pipe line was clogged 


FINANCIAL RELIEF FOR THE FARMER 


By E. B. WILSON 


Now, picture, if you will, a glassful of gasoline, clear 
and high test, as representing the assets of the banks 
of Iowa early in 1918. Now, we will pour in a little 
water, and a little more later, and let the water 
tand for loans made by the banks in order to aid 
in the purchase of Liberty Loan bonds. The effect 
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“Operations of the corporation should be confined 
to financing for the benefit of future foreign trade.” 
The latter principle was to prevent the unloading 
of some of the “floating debt” of $3,500,000,000 to 
$4,0000,000,000 owed America by Europe upon the 

new company. In other words, new foreign busin: 
instead of liquidation of old credits, piled up in ¥ 

board banks, is what the new corporation is for. 
The practicability of financing 








is not perceptible to the eye, but the firing power of 
the gasoline or the lending power of the banks has 


been weakened. Then suppose we throw in some 
heavy oil to represent over one hundred million blue 
sky stock subscription notes purchased by the banks 
of Iowa, commencing early in 1919. And when I tell 
you that most of these notes represented more stock 
purchased than the maker could pay for from the 
normal accumulations and savings in three to five 
years of good times, you will understand why the 
pipe line of credit began to clog up. 

Next let us throw in a handful of dirt, and let that 
indicate probably another hundred million dollars 
of land boom paper which was dumped into the 
banks of Iowa in March of this year. 

Then shake the mixture and what a useless mess 
we have. And while we are shaking, some of the 
gasoline has evaporated and this is analogous to a 
serious shrinkage of the deposits of the Iowa banks. 

So much for the problem. Now for the solution. 
We are ready to go up again. How? And when? 

At the present time there are two outstanding pro: 
posals for relief from our present predicament—the 





The recent formation of a new corpo- 
ration to finance future trade with foreign 
countries is the best news the farm interests 
of this country have received since the 
export market went to pieces. Bankers are 
stressing the fact, however, that this cor- 
poration cannot manufacture credit out of 
thin air. It only supplies a means of 
extending credits advanced by investors. 
If the agricultural interests of the corn 
belt are to be financed by the Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation to the ex- 
tent of several hundred million dollars, it 
will be necessary to sell debenture bonds 
of the corporation to the same amount to 
the long time investors of the corn belt, 
to people who have been in the habit of 
investing in land, mortgages, stocks and 
other long time securities. Foreign finances 
can only be put on a sound footing by the 
savings of the rank and file of the people. 
It will mean for thousands of individuals 
close savings of small sums in the banks 
until the accumulations can be re-invested 
in the bonds of the corporation. This 
sort of financing is the only thing that can 
bring back foreign trade and restore the 
price of farm products to a norma! level. 











revival of the war finance corporation, and the crea: 
tion of large foreign credit corporations under aw 
thority of the Edge law. The revival of the war fi- 
nance corporation will be a temporary expedient, 
in order to get the wheels turning, and that the real 
permanent economic relief will come from the suc 
cessful launching of the Edge law corporations. 

On December 11 there was set in process of or- 
ganization under the provisions of the Edge act, a 
corportaion with a capital of $100,000,000, to be 
known as the Foreign Trade Financing Corporation. 

Resolutions adopted by the conference set down 
two guiding principles: 

“Extension of credit by the corporation should be 
confined to countries where there is a stable govern- 
ment and where there is an assurance of integrity 
of purpose. 





our export trade thru the organi- 
zation of such corporations as 
contemplated by the Edge a 
clearly expressed by the following 
statement of Senator Edge: 
“The procedure under the ] 
pective law is simplicity itsel 


is merely the application to inter- 
national trade of the acc: i 
method by which John Doe 

his business to penniless Ri: d 
Roe, and yet obtains actual h 


payment in the transaction. 
American exporter or manufa 
er may sell his goods to ar 
poverished foreign purchas: 1 
foreign government or private- 
concern. One of the proposed corporations then may 
accept collateral from the purchaser, acceptable to 
the federal reserve board, and against this 
debentures to sell to investors, and the mone 
received will be paid to the American seller. 

The granting of long-term credits, however, 
periods beyond ninety days, which are much ne 
by the European purchaser of our goods, offé a 
far more serious situation and present facilitie 


admittedly inadequate. Let us suppose, for inst , 
that a corporation whose properties are in the 
astated section of France desires to buy American 


machinery to start rebuilt factories in operat 
and that it desires to buy on credit, giving as s¢ 

ity for the purchase price only corporate bonds t 
mature eight or ten years hence. Even tho 

fied as to the safety of the security offered as col 
lateral for the extension of the credit, the American 
manufacturer is in most cases unable to carry it un- 


1 


til maturity because this would tie up and deprive 


him, for many years, of the use of the capital that 
he requires in his business. Therefore, the er 
is compelled to lose the sale unless the bonds can 
be quickly converted into cash. It is possible here 
to relieve the situation by an arrangement made 
with a corporation organized under the Edge act 


to take such foreign securities, advance the « 
and within such limitations as the law and the 


eral reserve board prescribe, issue its own ni 


which could then be offered to the public f« ns 
vestment. By this method the purchaser at ¢ } 
receives the purchase price, and the European buyer 


obtains the goods. The credit is successfully passed 
to the American investor. 

Now the process of raising funds with which the 
Foreign Trade Financial Corporation will do | 
ness is simple in manner but perhaps a little more 
difficult in fulfillment. First of all, the one hundred 
million dollars of capital will probably be raised by 
the banks and the large manufacturers of the coun- 
try, and by this process that much money will be 
taken out of the current short time credits and there 
by cripple our banking to that extent. This may be a 
painful operation but the end justifies the mean 

But the real big body of the funds will be raised 
by the sale of debenture bonds issued by the Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation. These bonds w be 
the long-time securities, probably running fo! 
years, and will be secured generally by the ; ts 
of the corporation, such as mortgages, bonds and 
other securities which it takes from the borr $ 
in Europe and other countries. These bonds ¢ I 
issued to the extent of one thousand million d¢ 
and there is a broad intimation that each part 
state, or other geographical division, will be fin ed 
to the extent and in proportion to the amou i 


these bonds purchased by the investors of that 
particular community. 
In plain language, this would mean that the 


state of lowa and the agricultural interests of 
are to be financed by this big corporation 
extent of say one hundred million dollars, it v pe 

ry to sell one hundred million dollars « 
corporation’s debenture bonds to the long til 
vestors of the state, people who have been i! 
habit heretofore of investing in land, mortgag* 
stocks and other long time securities. In other 
words, if we are to get foreign finances on a 
sound, economic ground, and the plan of the Hdg® 
law corporation is sound econemically, the process 
is going to be accomplished thru the savings oO! the 
rank and file of the common people and the rei 
vestment of the same in the debenture bonds of thé 
Foreign Trade Financing Corporation. 


necessa 
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GETTING BACK TO CLOVER 


: ] URING the war the farmers plant- 
ed wheat. The world needed 


By F. S. WILKINS 


a time in the history of corn belt agri- 
culture when the farmer could better 





pread. Now is the time to get back 
to clover. The land needs clover,” say 
the soil experts of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, with in- 
structions to read the last sentence 
twice. 

Years ago “Uncle Henry” Wallace 
expressed some mighty timely advice 
which it is well for the eorn belt to 
consider now. He said: “It is no 
longer a question of what the farmer 
will de with the clovers, but what he 





calamitous. 


We have 500,000,000 surplus bushels of corn this year, and 
largely as a result of this surplus, corn is now selling further below 
cost of production than many other commodities. 
have another large corn crop next year the situation would be cor nand oats, until conditions are 
To avoid this situation it will be good policy to seed such that Europe can purchase our 
slightly more small grain and slightly less corn than usual next 
spring. Mr. Wilkins in this article tells why small grain next spring 
should be seeded more generally than ever before to red clover. 


If we should 


afford to seed clover than next spring. 
With corn, oats and wheat selling at 
from 25 to 50 per cent below the cost 
of production, it is best to cut down 
the acreage of these crops, particularly 


surplus. When our cash products are 
selling at a price below the cost of 
production, it is the best possible time 
to build up a reserve supply of organic 
matter and nitrogen in the soil so that 








will do without them. The vital prob- 
lem is what will he do to be saved from soil ex- 
haustion—inevitable when the crop is sold on the 
narket off the farm; from soil washing and from 
drouth as a result of the exhaustion of humus in 
the soil—inevitable on any farm where grain culti- 
vation is continuous; and from the severe competi: 
tion of other farmers who know how to use clover.” 

Our soil experts tell us that two of the most im- 
portant constituents of the soil which are funda- 
mental for the production of large crops are organic 
matter and nitrogen. Fortunately, we can supply 
these two important constituents by growing le- 
gumes. Legumes have rightly been termed the 
cornerstone of corn belt agriculture. Permanent 
agriculture is founded on a supply of organic mat- 
ter and nitrogen in the soil. Legumes furnish the 
most economical source of supply, whether they are 
plowed under or fed to animals and returned to the 
soil in the form of manure. 

During the war ,the corn belt farmer responded 


to the call; “Mere food at once!” He: poe . oe 


= 


and his family replied to a world-cry 
by working from daylight to dark to 
till every acre of the farm, to produce 
the maximum amount of grain and 
meat products that could be grown. 
As a result, the world was fed. Just 
as the world war was fought and won 
at a financial sacrifice which is now 
being felt, these food products were 
produced at a sacrifice to the future 
productiveness of the soil. 

In order to produce the maximum 
amount of food in a short time, in 1917 
and 1918 the corn belt farmer rightly 
cut down his hay and pasture acre- 
age to the minimum in order to grow 
more grain to supply the elevators 
and mills or to feed to quickly mar- 
ketable stock. The best systems of 
rotation were disregarded to respond 
to the world demand for more food in 
a hurry. The soil was robbed of its 
nitrogen and organic matter in order 
to supply an urgent need. We 


land, and who were already paying twelve to fif- 
teen dollars an acre for rent. This year the situa- 
tion is entirely changed. Clover seed is plentiful 
and the indications are that it will sell for less than 
half as much next spring as it brought in the spring 
of 1920. 

Clover seed is now quoted at around seventeen 
dollars a hundred for country-run seed. Growers 
are reluctant to let go of their surplus at present 
prices. Next spring when the demand becomes ac- 
tive it is possible that it will sell as high as twenty- 
five and thirty dollars a hundred. 

Idaho produces large quantities of clover seed 
for sale outside of the state. In a conversation the 
other day with the pure seed commissioner and 
farm crops specialist of that state, he told me that 
Idaho growers are now being offered between twelve 
and fifteen dollars a hundred for their seed, but 
only about fifteen per cent of them have disposed 
of their crop. It is his prediction that when the 








rn Belt Needs to 
Back to the Pre-War Rotation” 


ee 





Repair the Damage Done to the Soil by Getting 


grains can be grown at a profit later. 

However, a wholesale curtailment of the produc- 
tion of corn, oats, wheat and barley for 1921, as is 
now being agitated in the south in the case of cot- 
ton to force up the price of that product, is not 
warranted. “We do not want to unbalance our 
scheme of corn belt agriculture,” the writer has just 
been told, in a conference with leading farm man- 
agement and economic specialists at Iowa State 
College. These men continued, “What we need is 
to get back to the ratio we had before the war.” 
These statements were made in spite of the fact 
that our leading grain crops are now being sold at 
a price below the cost of production. 

The point needs to be emphasized that our corn 
belt agriculture has been unbalanced during the 
last three years, and even before that, because we 
have not been growing enough clover. The writer 
has been impressed in frequent trips to various 
points in Iowa by the comparatively small number 
of farmers who practice a uniform rotation scheme, 
He has also noted that those farmers 
in any community who do practice a 
uniform rotation scheme are recog. 
nized by their neighbors as_ being 
among the best and leaders in the com- 
munity. By a uniform rotation scheme 
is meant a system whereby a legume 
is grown on each field at least once 
in four or five years. 

A notable example of the truth of the 
above statement is the case of Mr. L. 
M. Mason, who lives a couple of miles 
out of Webster City, Iowa. Mr. Mason 
is president of the county fair asso- 
ciation of Hamilton county, and is 
one of the directors of the Farm Bu- 
reau. This past year he let the Corn 
Growers’ Association have about ten 
acres of one of his average fields 
on which to grow the corn that was 
entered in the state yield strain con- 
test. Thirty-one varieties entered from 
different parts of the north-central sec- 
tion of lowa, which comprises the third 

and fourth tiers of -ounties 





are not bemoaning this fact. It 
was done as it should have 
been done. 

Just as commercial America 
built fleets, airplanes and guns 
to win the war, without stop- 
ping to consider cost until after 


it was won, agricultural Amer- 
ica produced grain and meat 
at a cost which we did not take 
time to consider then. Commer- 
ci and agricultural America 


both did exactly the right thing. 

The fight was on and the best 

way was to win it and patch up 

the broken knuckles and noses 

afterwards. 

Just as we are now paying 
e fleets, the airplanes and 


the guns in taxes, the corn belt 
n to repair the damage that 
has been done to the soil by 
getting back to the pre-war ro- 
tation. We need to get back to 
the rotation we had before the 


W We need to grow more 


re probably never has been a time in the his- 
tory of corn belt agriculture when the farmer could 
better afford to seed clover than this next spring. 
In addition to the fact that the land is badly in 
heed of clover on most farms, clover seed is going 


to 1 o cheap that we just can’t afford not to seed 
it Last year, with clover seed selling at from 
Ufty to sixty dollars a hundred, the farmer felt jus- 
nn { in not seeding a normal acreage. The imme- 
diate returns in sight, without taking into considera- 
tion the soil improvement for future crops, was not 
Sufficiently attractive to warrant an outlay of five 
aly an acre for seed. This was particularly true 


case of men who were not farming their own 





Profits on Hog Feeding Can Be Increased by the Use of Clover Pasture 


market becomes active, Idaho growers will sell at a 
price between fifteen and twenty dollars a hundred, 
and that this seed will in turn be quoted by dealers 
at a price of about twenty-five dollars a hundred. 
Of course, it is impossible to predict even within 
quite wide limits as to what the price of clover seed 
will be. We are sure, however, that it will be cheap 
as compared with the spring of 1920. 

Another argument for the return to clover in 1921 
is the fact that the bottom has gone out of the corn, 
oats and wheat market, with the result that these 
crops are selling at much below the cost of pro- 
duction. This condition alone warrants a repetition 
of the statement that there probably never has been 


from the north, were planted 
side by side in this field. The 
yields of all of these thirty-one 
strains when averaged together 
was 87.8 bushels of good, sound 
corn an acre, figuring 75 pounds 
per bushel. This is a remark- 
able yield when it is considered 
that the poor corn was averaged 
with the good. Mr. Mason’s spe- 
; are sheep and hogs, but 
he would make a good grain 
farmer, because he certainly 
has the right system when it 
comes to keeping up the fer- 
fertility of his soil. Each year 
he seeds clover with his small 
grain, and in the late fall he 
plows down part of the clover 
crop the same year it was seed- 
ed, for corn the next year. 

On his farm I walked over 
forty acres of one of the best 
first-year fields of red clover I 
ever saw. The clover averaged 
at least twelve inches, and was 
uniform over the entire piece. 
It was so thick that I estimated he must have 
eeded it at the rate of at least twelve pounds to 
the acre. He greatly surprised me when he said 
that he used less than five pounds of seed per acre. 
When I asked him what he was going to do with it, 
he told me that he was going to turn it under just 
as soon as he could get to it. There lies one of the 
secrets of his remarkable stand of clover with such 
a small amount of seed. Mr. Mason has been fol- 
lowing that practice for a number of years. He 
therefore has his soil in such a productive state 
that it is easy to get a heavy stand and growth with 
a comparatively small amount of seed. 

The amount of seed used by Mr. Mason was just 
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about half the amount the average Iowa farmer 
uses, according to reports received from nearly five 





hundred farmers by the Iowa experiment station 
According to these report the average amount of 
seed used in Jowa is nearly ten pounds per acre, 


which is the amount the experiment station recom- 
after extensive tests 







mends for average condition 
o 





covering several years at Ames 

The economists tell us it is altogether likely that 
{t will be profitable to raise and feed out hogs dur- 
ing the Hogs can be raised 
most economically when they have access to pas- 
'ture. Legumes make excellent hog pasture. Alfalfa 
js generally recognized as the best pasture for hogs, 
i with red clover a close second, according to the 
results of several experiment stations. 

Reports from nearly five hundred farmers received 
by the Iowa experiment station show that ninety- 
five per cent of them prefer to seed clover in the 
spring. Most men seed it with a nurse crop. This 
is a particular advantage of our corn belt agricul- 
ture. We can get a stand of legumes while we are 
growing a crop of small grain Early oats, barley 
and winter wheat are excellent nurse crops, accord- 
ing to the reports of farmers and the results of 
trials extending over several years at the Iowa ex- 
periment station. Spring wheat is not as good, usu- 
ally. We hope that there will be more clover seeded 
with small grain next spring than ever before in the 
history of the state. 

It has been roughly estimated that Iowa produces 
as an average about one-tenth enough clover seed 
to take care of her clover acreage that ought to be 
grown each year. This means that about nine farm- 
ers in ten will be in the market for seed, while the 


OMMITTE 


HE final grain marketing plan of the Farmers’ 

Marketing Committee of Seventeen will be built 
up around the following principles, according to a 
resolution adopted at last week’s meeting of the 
committee at Chicago, December 13 to 15. 

First—Farmer-owned elevator companies and sales 
agencies to operate on the local and terminal mar- 
kets of the United States. 

Second—Farmers’ export companies and _ sales 
agencies to operate on foreign markets for the pur- 
pose of marketing the exportable surplus. 

Third—The sale of all grain on the basis of co- 
operative bargaining. 

While the committee did not explain just what it 
meant by “codperative bargaining,” 
it is understood to mean the estab 
lishment of a large farmers’ codp- 
erative sales company thru which the 
greater part of the grain that is an- 
nually marketed in the United States 
may be handled. 

The committee took a further step 
in its effort to open the grain ex- 
changes of the country to the mem- 
bership of farmers’ coéperative com- 
mission companies. At the last meet- 
ing of the committee steps were taken 
to file a plea with the federal trade 
commission to order the grain ex- 
changes to admit the farmers’ co- 
operative companies to membership. 
At last week's meeting a motion was 







next couple of years 















































































6éperative companies from membership. The brunt 
of this fight will come in Illinois, because of the 
fact that the largest grain and live stock markets 
in the world are located in that state. This fight 
will be actively pushed by the Illinois Agricultural 
Association and will have the backing of the Com- 
mittee of Seventeen. 

The Committee of Seventeen, after a careful in- 
vestigation into the effects of short selling on grain 
prices, unanimously adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Resolved, That we deem it morally wrong and 
highly detrimental to the interests of agriculture 
and the consumers to permit the practice now in 
vogue of selling grain, cotton and other farm prod- 
ucts which the seller or his principal do not own 
at time of sale. This practice is commonly known 
as ‘short selling.’ 

“Resolved, further, That we do hereby petition 
congress to enact such legislation as will stop this 
practice at the earliest possible date.” 

Dr. E. F. Ladd, United States senator-elect from 
North Dakota, went to Washington Tuesday night 
to confer with members of congress regarding pend- 
ing legislation for the relief of farmers. He took the 
short selling resolution with him for presentation 
to congress. 

The committee decided Wednesday night to meet 
again December 29 for a full week's session. In the 


other tenth will have some surplus to sell. Here 
lies a real opportunity for Farm Bureaus and co- 
operative associations within the counties to help 
clover seed growers and those in the market for 
seed to get together. The surplus seed on individual 
farms and in communities ought to be sold else- 
where in the community or state. Also, clover seed 
producers’ associations in other states are looking 
for opportunities to dispose of their crop direct. 
The buyer and seller can split the dealer’s commis- 
sion by such a transaction. Besides, when seed is 
purchased direct from a growers’ association, the 
buyer is almost certain to obtain a high-grade prod- 
uct, because the reputation of the growers’ asso- 
ciation is at stake. 

Of the great family of legumes, the one which is 
best suited to corn belt needs, as indicated by the 
extent to which it is grown, is medium red clover. 
When the soil conditions are favorable for alfalfa, 
this crop leads all other legumes from the stand- 
point of production per acre and quality of feed. 
However, principally because of the fact that red 
clover may be grown on soil which needs lime, while 
alfalfa can not, and further because it competes less 
with corn cultivation at haying time, red clover is 
by far the most popular legume in the corn belt at 
the present time. Comparatively recent statistics 
show that there is five times as much red clover 
grown in the United States as alfalfa. 

Mammoth clover is similar to medium red, yet 
so inferior to most growers that little of it is used. 
Mammoth clover makes but a scanty, bushy growth 
the first year, while medium red may grow as high 
as twelve or fifteen inches the first year. This is 
contrary to the opinion of those who have not 


OF SEVENT 


meantime its subcommittee will prepare tentative 
grain marketing plans for discussion at next week’s 
meeting. The first committee of which J. M. Ander- 
son, of Minnesota, is chairman, will prepare a gen- 
eral plan for a big farmers’ grain marketing and ex- 
porting system. The second committee, with C. M. 
Hyde, of Oklahoma, as chairman, will prepare a 
tentative plan for stabilizing the price of grain. 
It is expected that most of the time at the next meet- 
ing will be devoted to consideration and perfection 
of these tentative plans. 

Considerable attention was given at last week’s 
meeting to the problem of finding a market for sur- 
plus grain from this year’s crop. While the com- 





lion dollar Joan to Germany, it felt that in case 
either of these measures became effective it should 
be in position to supply grain for export without 
delay and without excessive overhead charges. A 
special subcommittee was created “to negotiate with 
government officials and financial interests with a 
view to getting emergency action for the immediate 
establishment of machinery for handling our sur- 
plus grain or grain products, for shipment to Eu- 
rope, eliminating all possible overhead expenses, in- 
cluding terminal costs, commissions, etc., and han- 
dling grain from point of origin to ultimate destina- 
tion in Europe at least possible expense to both pro- 
ducer and consumer.” W. G. Eckhardt, of Illinois, 
is chairman of this committee. 

This same committee will investigate the possi- 
bilities of increasing the use of corn by the indus- 
tries, particularly for the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol. It will also ask congress for the immediate 
embargo on the importation of Cuban molasses for 
alcohol manufacture. At the present time enough 
molasses is being imported for this purpose to re- 
place 225,000 bushels of corn a day. 

Before adjourning the committee issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“We wish to assure the grain dealers of the coun- 
try that we keenly appreciate the necessity of 
prompt action and that as quickly as the necessary 


grown the genuine mammoth. Because of the simi 
larity of the seed the two are frequently misbrandeq 
on the market. The second year mammoth pro 
duces a heavier and coarser crop than medium req 
and is later. However, it produces but one cutting 
while medium red usually makes two cuttings. 

Alsike clover is the most resistant to soil acidit 
of any of our common clovers. It also may be grown 
on soil which is less well drained than that required 
for the best growth of red clover or alfalfa. Fo; 
these reasons it is grown to a considerable ext 
in the corn belt, but in quantity it does not « 
pare at all with red clover in popular favor. 

Sweet clover is the best legume we can grow to 
plow under for green manure when there is plenty; 
of lime in the soil. It is even more sensitive to the 
lime requirements than alfalfa. For this reason, 
even as a green manure crop it is used much 
extensively than red clover. 

Each one of the legumes mentioned above has its 
place in our corn belt agriculture. The one that is 
used depends entirely upon circumstances and the 
needs of a particular farm. The important thing is 
that we need to grow more legumes of one kind or 
another for soil enrichment. At this time, however, 
the writer feels inclined to speak principally of red 
clover because we need more legumes and need 
them badly, and this is the one which is best suited 
to our conditions at the present time, when so m 
of our soils need lime. This is no argument against 
lime either, because it has been definitely proved 
that even red clover responds readily to lime when 
the soil is the least inclined to be acid, even tho 
it will thrive in a soil that is too acid to grow 
either sweet clover or alfalfa. 


EN MEETS 


data can be gathered by our experts, we will perfect 
and present a plan for marketing grain coépera- 
tively with the codperation of the various existing 
organizations interested in grain marketing.” 

The committee voted to employ a publicity man to 
handle the educational and publicity work necessary 
to acquaint farmers and consumers with details and 
objects of its proposed plan of grain marketing. 








Iowa Grange Meeting 

HE fowa Grange, with the assistance of the na- 

tional organization, will probably put on a 
membership campaign for the organization of ad- 
ditional local granges in Iowa, ac- 
cording to plans laid at the annual 
meeting in Des Moines on December 
14, 15 and 16. 

J. S. Lowell, of New York, mas- 
ter of the National Grange, attended 
the last day’s session of the organ- 
ization, and in his talks urged the 
further development of the Grange, 
especially along the social and edu- 
cational lines. In his talk at the 
annual banquet, he denounced voca- 
tional political parties and stated that 
it was his firm opinion that agricul 
ture could not be built up by passing 
laws which would be a detriment to 
other classes. 

Mr. Lowell’s comment on commodity 





adopted urging each corn belt state Photo by Briel organizations was interesting: [ do 
to introduce a bill in its legislature Officers of the lowa State Grange at the Annual Meeting at Des Moines not believe that a nation-wide com 
this winter making it illegal for grain, modity organization is right or can suc 
live stock or produce exchanges to bar farmers’ co- mittee did not specifically endorse the plan to re- ceed. If it did succeed the consumer would set up 

vive the war finance corporation or to make a bil- a cry and would probably pass laws against price 


fixing.” 

The principal discussions of the meetings were on 
marketing, coéperation, taxation, highways, and ed 
ucation. On taxation the convention favored a pro 
tective tariff on farm products, opposed the sales 
tax, the Nolan bill, and municipalities getting any 
of the automobile tax. With the schools it favored 
a central body consisting of one man in the state de 
partment of education and one man:in each county 
to district territory for consolidated schools. The 
Grange also favored the furthering of the work in 
the Agricultural College. i 


The enactment of the 
Townsend road bill was opposed. 
I. N. Taylor was appointed as the representative 


of the Grange to meet with other organizations 1 
the formulating of legislative programs and the con 
sideration of other codperative matters. 

The officers of the Grange are as follows: A. B. 
Judson, Balfour, master; F. G. McClean, Wilton 
Junction, overseer; H. E. Chambers, Balfour, stew 
ard; Romer Arp, Eldridge, lecturer; Mary E. Y& 
cum, Davenport, secretary; M. E. Blair, Manchester 


treasurer; P. F. Carroll, Wilton Junction, a tant 
steward; James Parsons, New London, chap!a!a 
Opal Pettit, Oskaloosa, assistant steward; Mrs. W. A. 
Caldwell, Oskaloosa, Flora; Mrs. Charles 0 
Eddyville, Pomona; Mrs. James Parsons, N 

don, Ceres; P. H. Zink, Mt. Pleasant, gate-k« 
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ere farmers will buy more clo- 
ver seed during the next few 


By H. D. HUGHES 





RN, DOCK OR CLOVER 


that he will get it back. He knows 
that a few others will have sam- 





months than they have ever pur- 
chased during any equal period 
in the whole history of the state. 
Will Iowa farmers be compelled 
to continue to buy clover and 
grass seed’ “blindfolded”, as it 
were, or will the state step in and 
give them the protection afforded 
farmers in adjoining states and 
in nearly every corn belt and east- 
central state? 

Many of the very best farmers 
in Iowa have in the past paid a 
good, round price for supposedly 
a good grade of clover seed, only 
to harvest a crop consisting very 
largely of weeds with many kinds 
which had previously been un- 
known on these farms, and per- 
haps in the whole region. 

The average farmer is not a 
good judge of quality in clover 
and grass seed. It should not be 
necessary for him to be. He is 
accustomed to deal with large 
units, such as 200-pound hogs, 
1,000-pound steers and _= 2,000- 
pound horses, which he can mea- 
sure and test with his eye and 
hand, not with seed so small that 
from 250,000 to 6,000,000 are re- 
quired to weigh a pound, some of them so alike 
that the botanist can only distinguish the difference 
with a microscope. He is not expected to be able to 
tell whether the fertilizers he buys are up to the 
standard or whether the drugs or medicines which 
he must buy are pure. That is impossible, and the 

» does it for him. He can not tell from the look 
of milk or butter whether it is pure or whether it 
may be adulterated or perhaps contain millions of 
deadly germs. It is impossible, and the state gives 
him some protection. 

If the few thousand pounds of fertilizer which the 
farmer may buy does not contain quite as much 
phosphorus as it is supposed to, or if the tankage is 
a little low in protein, he has been cheated; but if 
the few pounds of clover or grass seed which he 
buys contains as little as one per cent of Canada 
thistle, quack grass, buckhorn or any one of a dozen 
others, he has not only been cheated out of the clo- 
Vv eed for which he has paid, but the acres of his 
farm become seeded with a noxious weed which may 
le n the value of his farm by thousands of dol- 





lars, will reduce his yields and increase his labor, 
and unless strenuous measures are taken to subdue 
it may be transmitted as an inheritance to his chil- 
d even to the second and third generations. 


, it is true that Iowa now has a seed law en- 
acted about fifteen years ago, but Iowa farmers are 


in worse plight because of this law than they 
would be if there were none. Why? Because they 
ha been told that there is such a law, and natur- 
ally suppose that it gives them some protection. 

matter of fact, it was definitely proved in the 
lowa courts several years ago that the law could 


not be enforced, and as a result was valueless; in 
worse than valueless, as it has given Iowa 
ners a false sense of security. 
Concretely and specifically, what are the condi- 
in Iowa at the present time? Until the Iowa 
lature gives farmers of the state a seed law 
which will compel Iowa seedsmen to label every lot 
of seed sold, showing the purity and germination 
é weed seeds which it contains, and makes an 
appropriation to the state seed laboratory at Des 
which will make enforcement of the law 
possible, Iowa farmers will need to take every step 
possible to protect themselves. 
r working for several years in close coépera- 








ples tested for them and that the 
seed which these tests represent 
will come back to him, but at 
least 90 per cent will plant the 
seed without discovering the dif- 
ference. For the seed that comes 
back he will refund promptly and 
courteously, and this treatment 
will in the end be the best sort 
of an advertisement for him. I 
have sometimes been astonished 
at the attitude which some farm- 
ers take regarding these rascals, 

That Iowa legislators are in- 
formed on this situation is evi- 
denced by the fact that two years 
ago seed bills were passed both 
in the senate and house, without, 
I believe, a single dissenting vote, 
This legislation failed to become 
active because the two bodies did 
not get together and agree on 
slight and wholly unimportant de- 
tails, and perhaps those most in- 
terested in the measures allowed 
them to die because they did not 
carry the appropriation necessary 
for their enforcement. It is im- 








The Iowa Farmer Needs a Pure Seed Law to Insure Him a Hay Crop Instead of a Weed Crop 


tion with seed analysts and seed laboratories in 
other states, I believe more low-grade clover and 
grass seed has been sold in Iowa during the past few 
years than in any other state in the Union of which 
I know, with the exception of Nevada. This condi- 
tion has probably been brought about by two fac- 
tors: First, seed of medium red clover, timothy 
and red-top is likely to contain a greater variety 
of weed seed than other kinds of clover or grass 
seed, and these are the seed most extensively used 
in Iowa. Second, Iowa is now the only state in 
the heart of the corn belt which does not have a 
more or less satisfactory seed law. 

There is no need for this vast amount of low- 
grade seed being sold in Iowa, for Iowa has many 
seedsmen, who, I believe, are doing an absolutely 
honest and straightforward business and making 
every effort to justify the confidence of their cus- 
tomers. During the past ten years I have had op- 
portunity to become rather intimately acquainted 
with many of the Iowa seedsmen, and I feel sure 
that the average Iowa seedsman is as honorable 
and conscientious in his dealings as the average 
business man or farmer. It must be said, however, 
that Iowa seedsmen as a group have been very 
short-sighted. They have not been willing to tell the 
men who buy their seed anything about it. They 
are not willing to state the germination of the seed, 
the purity, or the weed seeds that are present. They 
have said it was impractical, impossible and un- 
necessary, and they have continued to say this in 
spite of the fact that successful seedsmen in adjoin- 
ing states have for years been labeling their ship- 
ments to farmers in their respective states, guaran- 
teeing their purity and freedom from noxious weed 
seed. 

This attitude on the part of honest seedsmen has 
worked greatly to the advantage of the dishonest 
ones. As I have stated, the average farmer is not a 
good judge of value in clover and grass seed, and 
every seedsman in the state knows this from long 
years of experience, and with this knowledge the 
dishonest seedsmen plans his seed selling campaign 
accordingly. He sells his seed on approval, with the 
statement that if the seed is not satisfactory the 
price of the seed will be refunded “with no ques- 
tions asked.” He knows that an occasional farmer 
will be able to judge the quality of the seed, and 





portant to note that the last as- 
sembly approved the kind of leg- 
islation which I believe the Iowa 
farmers should have. The details of these measures 
have already been approved by the seed analysts 
who have been in charge of the seed law enforcement 
work of other states, many of them thru long peri- 
ods of years. In fact, the bill as approved by the 
last legislature is almost an exact reproduction of 
the uniform seed bill approved and recommended by 
the Association of Official Seed Analysts and now 
in force in a considerable number of states. 

This bill provides that every lot of agricultural 
seed shall be labeled, showing (1) the name of seed, 
(2) the per cent of purity by weight, (3) the per 
cent of weed seed by weight, (4) the name of each 
kind of noxious weed seed present beyond certain 
limits, (5) the per cent of germination, (6) the name 
and address of the vendor, and (7) the name of the 
state where the seed was grown. 

In the case of mixtures, such as timothy-alsike, 
etc., the name and approximate per cent by weight 
of each kind of agricultural seed present shall be 
labeled, showing, (1) that the seed is a mixture, (2) 
the name and per cent by weight of each kind of 
agricultural seed present, (3) the per cent by weight 
of weed seed, (4) per cent by weight of inert mat- 
ter, (5) name of each kind of 1 oxious weed seed, 
(6) per cent of germination of each kind of agri- 
cultural seed present, and (7) the name and address 
of the vendor. 

Seeds are exempt from the provisions of this act 
when sold for food and when sold to merchants to 
be recleaned. The enforcement of the bill is placed 
with the state board of agriculture, and it shall be 
its duty to inspect the agricultural seed sold within 
the state, examine and make analysis of and test 
the agricultural seed sold at such times and places 
and to such an extent as the board may determine. 
In case the sample is found to fall below the state- 
ment on the tag, as regards purity, germination, etc., 
or in case the seed is offered for sale without being 
properly tagged, the vendor of such seeds shall be 
subject to a fine, and it shall be the duty of the 
board to publish the results of the examination, 
analysis and test of the seed offered for sale within 
the state. 

With the relatively low price asked for clover seed 
this year, low grade seed will be a drug on the mar- 
ket. There will be a large margin in the prices 
offered, and the low grade seed will be placed on 















One Sample of lowa Clover Seed Contained 100,000 Weed Seed Per Pound. Doesthe lowa Farmer Want to Plant for That Kind of a Harvest? 
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the market at “bargain” prices, prices considerably 
below asked by reputable seedsmen for hon 
est grades of seed. 

Now, seedsmen know that the farmer, in common 


those 


with the rest of humanity, loves a “bargain,” and 
the same kinds of “bargains” that have been offered 
in the past will be offered this season. Let’s see 
what some of them have been like 


In looking over our records of samples of seed 
sent in by farmers for examination, I find a “bar- 
gain” sample of clover seed which gave a germina- 
tion of three per cent. Another one contained thir- 
ty-five kinds of weed seeds, and another had 230,400 
weed seeds per pound. Most samples are not quite 
as bad as these, but it is never safe to buy mixtures, 
particularly timothy-alsike and timothy-red clover, 
for in nearly every case the is mixed because 
it is so low grade that there is no chance of selling 
it in any other way. Of thirty-two samples of these 
mixtures sent in by farmers and county agents, the 
average purity was only 88 per cent and the germi 
nation 78 per cent. The average sample 


seed 
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Another comes to mind. The sample sub- 
mitted was of a good grade, but the shipment con- 
tained both Canada thistle and mustard, to say noth- 
ing of dozens of other kinds of weeds. A single lot 
represented as very high grade, which came just at 
planting time, showed a germination of approximate- 
ly 50 per cent and a purity of less than 75 per cent. 
One hundred pounds of the seed purchased at a 
price sufficient to pay for the best grade contained 
only thirty-nine pounds of pure seed that could grow. 

Most of the “bargain” seed which has been of- 
fered is in reality screenings which have been 
dumped on the St. Louis market by reputable seeds- 
men for whatever they can get for it. The dishonest 
seedsman buys this and sells it as honest seed, 
making a greater profit than could possibly be 
made on seed of good grade. 

The alfalfa seed crop in some important seed- 
growing sections is very short this year, and there 
will be a great temptation to substitute imported 
alfalfa seed for the native seed, using either the 


case 





Turkestan or Italian, both of which are very inferior. 
Seed of either of these can be offered by the seeds. 
men at considerably less money than would be re. 
quired to buy native seed, and yet it will net the 
seedsman a larger return. 

With seed of the biennial sweet clovers selling 
considerably higher than that of red clover, but 
with annual yellow sweet clover seed to be had 
practically for nothing, there will be a splendid 
opportunity to mix in “a small amount of sweet clo- 
ver which really makes the seed more valuable than 
without it.” Judging from past experience, the 
“sweet clover” will always be of the annual yellow 
variety, which under corn belt conditions is worth 
no more than so much sand, and the “small amount” 
may be anywhere from 40 to 50 per cent. 

Iowa farmers will undoubtedly seed down more 
land to clover the coming season than during the 
past several years. The acreage of Iowa land in 
clover at the present time is away below the aver. 


age. This condition has come about not alone 
because of the relatively high price 
asked for clover seed and the large 





contained eight different weed varieties 


with over 57,000 weed seeds in each tf 
pound. Fifty-seven samples of straight f 
timothy showed 95 per cent purity and ff 
86 per cent germination, while twenty- f 


seven samples of alsike showed 94 per 
cent purity and 86 per cent germination. 

A progressive Story county farmer 
bought over twenty bushels of seed rep- 
resented as of good grade at an especial- 
ly attractive price. An analysis of this 
seed showed a purity of only 87 per 
cent and a germination of only 76 per 
cent. One hundred pounds of this seed 
as purchased contained only 66 pounds 





of pure, germinable seed, but it con- 
tained twenty-nine kinds of weed seed 
and a total of. 100,000 weed seeds per 
pound. With ten pounds of it seeded on 
an acre, 1,000,000 weed seeds would be 
sown, many of them the very worst 
weed seeds we have, such as Canada 
thistle, ox-eyed daisy, wild mustard, 


curled dock, dodder, buckhorn, et« 
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With the Exception of Nevada More Poor Clover and Grass Seed Is Sold in Iowa 


Than in Any Other State in the Union 


per cent of clover seedings which have 
failed to give a stand, but also because 
corn, wheat and oats have netted un- 
usually good prices, seeming to justify 
somewhat of an increase in the acrea- 
age seeded to these crops. Had clo 
ver seed been selling cheap during re- 
cent years, it is altogether likely that 
we should have witnessed almost as 
great a decrease in the clover acreage 
as we have. With the present low 
prices that are being offered for corn 
and oats there would seem to be good 
reason for decreasing the acreage plant- 
ed to these crops. 

The time has come to seed clover. It 
would seem good policy to build up the 
land when prices offered for corn and 
oats are low, and for the soil to produce 
more profitably when prices are more 
favorable, but watch out when you buy 
clover seed and do your part to bring 
about needed seed legislation. 





BETTER CREDITS FOR THE FARMER 


HE wool and farmers especially 

have suffered so much from the slump in prices 
to producers that the policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board has been called many farm- 
ers. The purpose of the federal reserve banks is to 
expand credit and currency with the varying needs 
of the country, “to afford means of rediscounting 
commercial paper and to establish a more effective 
supervision of banking.” Now the policy of the 
board, briefly, is to encourage loans for productive 
purposes, but not for speculation. This seems to 
be an excellent policy on the face of it. But its ef 
fects upon farmers is not thought by them to be 
good. The farmer's note is eligible for rediscount 
in a federal reserve bank for days and for a 
second rediscount for ninety days more, making six 
months in all, provided that he uses the money for 
productive purposes. But he can not obtain credit 
in this way at all to hold his crop. Neitper can the 
manufacturer 

A farmers’ coéperative organization which 
the products of its members, can borrow money and 
have its note eligible for rediscount with a federal 
reserve bank for ninety days. But if the buyer wish- 
es to have the same note extended for ninety days 
more for the purpose of holding the product, such 
note is not eligible for renewal with such bank. 

A large city bank, which lends for a great variety 
of purposes, can, however, change the security that 
it offers a reserve bank for By this 
change of the security, the bank could extend the 
period of loans on agricultural paper, if expedient 

What does this mean for the whose prod- 
ucts are not bought by his organization? It 
means that at a time when farmers in general 
needing to borrow to hold their crops, they can not 
do so with any adequate assistance from the federal 
reserve banks. There is no sufficient expansion of 
credit to enable them to hold products that can only 
be consumed in a year, and which therefore must be 
held by someone for part of this time. While the 
policy is to prevent speculation, its effect must be 
to throw the products into the hands of speculators, 
who can borrow to finance the purchase of the prod- 
uct and then store it for ninety days. Only the rela- 
tively few farmers who are adequately organized can 
gain like privilege. Then again, the speculator be- 
ing a regular customer of the bank, may be looked 
after by the local bank, when the farmer may not be 
be able to borrow to prevent sale of the product 
when the market is demoralized. 

The effect must be as pointed out by the Califor- 
nia Farm Bureau Federation: ‘Forced sales at a 


cotton, grain 


into question by 


ninety 


buys 


rediscount 


farmer 
own 
are 
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time when credit in Europe and the rate of exchange 
are unfavorable is causing farm products to be sold 
below cost of production. Such policy must 
eventually place the function of storage of products 
in the hands of middlemen, who will not, under con- 
ditions of a demoralized market, purchase the prod- 


ucts except at prices so low as to be ruinous to 
farmers.” 
Now what is the position of the best organized 


farmers in the matter of credit during this period of 
a “buyers’ panic,” “consumers’ strike” and restric- 
tion on certain loans? To make this clear involves 
telling a story.of one of the dried fruit organizations 
ir California. When first organized, this association 
started with about $750,000 of capital. This was 
scarcely enough to buy the packing houses and the 
equipment with which to process its products, so 
it had to make contracts with certain companies to 
and pack the fruit on a commission 
and to hand the packed fruit over to the association 
to market on its own terms. Now, the association 
bought the product and paid two-thirds of the antici- 
pated net selling price to the farmer on delivery. To 
do this, it had to establish banking connection with 
the banks wherever the fruit was grown, from one 
end of the state to the other. Before it had its rep- 
utation established, it had to give a warehouse re- 
ceipt to secure its note. But now it is able to bor- 
row several times its capital on simply the security 
of its personal note. 

Undoubtedly, the advantage in credit of certain 
coonerative marketing organizations of California is 
bound up with their system of marketing, and is in 
fact one of its chief results. The association 
not undertake to guarantee any price to the grower 
that may not be readjusted on the basis of the net 
sale nrice It not undertake to borrow more 
than the market will safely support The associa- 
tion, like any other business, must have from one 
and a half to two times the amount of bills and ac- 
counts receivable above the amount it borrows 

Then the organization has a contract with the 
trade to take the larger portion of the product be- 
fore it is harvested This helps to stabilize the 
market. Under a stabilized market, there need be 
no trouble about credit to farmers, especially when 
they control their own distributive system. As a 


process basis 


does 


does 


matter of fact, the association draws a draft on the 
buyer of fruit at the time of shipment, which be- 
comes payable in thirty days, and is usually paid in 
ten days, in order to secure a two per cent discount 





for cash. This means that such an association ob 
tains its pay long before the product is received by 
the buyer, as it takes a matter of months for prod 
ucts to be freighted east from California at this tin 


Thus, the growers, thru their marketing asso- 
ciations, obtain the benefit ef the financial stand 
ing of the jobbers in the leading markets of the 


United States. Undoubtedly, an association, if 


complete enough, can stabilize the market, but can 
not hope to prevent decline. Sut decline in Calli- 
fornia fruit and nut products will be more gradual 
because of the growers’ control of their own dis- 
tributive system, if the management remains con- 
servative and the growers do not undertake to 
do the impossible in maintaining prices so high as 
to prevent sale to consumers. 

Fruit farmers are able to get what 
need for financing the production of a 
giving to the bank an order on their organization 
for paying a note out of the net proceeds of the 
sale of the fruit. Now such a method as this is 
a common practice among the farmers to secure 


credit they 
crop by 


from a buyer, with whom they have entered into 
a contract, an advance. But when the farmer 
enters into a contract with an ordinary commer- 
cial buyer and borrows on the strength of that 
contract, he ceases to be a free agent. He ust 
ally binds himself to sell to the buyer at what 


may prove to be the buyer’s own price, or at some 
price that has been agreed upon. Sale upon such 
a basis as this gives the buyer all the benefit of 
a rise in price. In case of a fall in the 
the buyer may find a way to break the contract 


market, 


Thus again it is evident how a proper coopera: 
tive system of centralized marketing makes it 
possible to finance both the production and the 
distribution of farm products on terms that are 
favorable to the grower. The banks have coop 


erated very fully in supporting codperative market 
ing organizations, and will give the financial as- 
sistance which is vital to the success of a coop 
erative @istributive system. 

From the facts that have been indicated in 
article, it would not seem wise to attempt, as 
has been proposed, to sever the granting of short- 
time credit for storage and movement of farm prod: 
ucts from the Federal Reserve Banking System and 
to transfer it to the Federal Land Bank System. 
The system of distribution of farm products is 
so completely interwoven with the business and 
the banking system of the country that a codper® 
tive marketing association can only realize its full 
strength by utilizing the national banking system. 
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F CCORDING to the Bureau of Crop 
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raised on the farm, are in the second 
class. Experience may prove the wis- 





farm land in Iowa this year is $255 per 
cre, or more than $50 per acre higher 
than any other state in the Union— 
nearest competitor being Illinois, 
with an average value of $204 per acre. 
The two principal reasons for the high 
valuation of Iowa farm land are, first, 
that it is a very productive corn soil, 
and, second, that the state ranks first 
in the Union in having the highest 


easier. 





in the central west. 


What can the corr belt states do to solve their tenancy prob- 
lems? O.G. Lloyd, formerly of the Iowa state college at Ames, 
has been in as close touch with land tenure conditions as any man 
In this article he suggests state laws compelling 
payment of compensation for improvements by the tenant, and 
the establishment of a state credit act which will make purchase 


\ dom of putting drainage of land in a 
class by itself, in which case the rent- 
er shall give notice to the landlord of 
his intention to drain, and can expect 
compensation under the law for the 
improvements. In case the landlord 
and tenant fail to agree as to the 
amount of compensation which the 
tenant should have for the various im- 
provements, the difference is settled 








per cent of the total land that is till- 
able farm land. Nature laid the foundation for a 
great commonwealth, and man has developed these 
natural resources so that today the real estate on 
an average Iowa farm represents a capital of more 
than $40,000. The destiny of the state rests largely 
in its farm land policy. All those who till the soil 
can not hope to own an average Iowa farm. 

Under the land policy that is now followed, most 
of the farm land is rented. Five years ago more 
than forty-eight out of every hundred acres were 
rented, and it is probable the percentage increase 
will be greater during the next generation than the 
preceding one. 

For nearly twenty-five years farm land has ad- 

need in price rapidly. Many owners were more 
interested in getting an advance in the price of land 
by selling the farm than by getting 
increased annual returns by good farm- 


I'm going to skin’’em every time I get the chance. 
Later he told me that he liked live stock but didn't 
keep them, as they were too much expense and 
trouble at moving time. 

Landlords have their difficulties also. It is not 
easy to have a renter neglect and destroy the work 
of a lifetime without any recourse to obtain dam- 
ages. Buildings and fences are not kept in repair 
and are sometimes torn down and used for fuel; 
grain crops are chiefly grown, and a very small 
amount is fed to live stock. An exploiting tenant 
does a good farm about as much harm as a tornado, 
yet when he moves off the farm the landlord must 
suffer all the losses. 

Legislation .can protect the honest tenant and 
landlord from the unscrupulous ones by rewarding 








ing methods. The sale clause is used 
in most of the farm leases. This clause 
gives the owner possession in case of 


sale of the farm, and forfeits the rent- 
‘ chance of a long tenure on the 
farm, 
What is needed in Iowa today, per- 
haps, more than anything else is a law 


which will encourage renters to do 
t 1 farming. As it is now, a premium 
laced on poor farming. Indeed, it 

i urprising that renters farm so well 
when dishonest farming pays so well. 

zand is now more fully utilized on 
owner operated farms than it is on 
rented farms. Owners have nearly one- 
third more working capital per acre, 
such as live stock, machinery, etc. The 
crop yields on rented farms are nearly 
ten per cent lower, altho the market 
price of land is only a few dollars less 
per acre. This is partly accounted for in that owners 
get from 30 to 40 per cent of their total receipts 
from the sale of crops. Tenants use less labor per 
acre and keep about four-fifths of the live stock 
kept on owner operated farms, where most of the 
f lity taken from the land is returned in the form 
of manure. 

For the most part, the renters and landlords of 
Iowa are honest. They are coéperating with the soil 
to protect one another. This results in higher yields, 
g00d quality of live stock and fair returns for the 
\ of labor and capital. 

There is no protection, however, from the un- 
scrupulous renter or landlord, and this results in 
ased fertility, antipathy between classes and 

less litigation. An example might be given of 
the typical renter’s experience: 

He was under thirty, and the father of two chil- 
iren. He was moving the third time in a period of 
four years. The writer endeavored to show him 
the folly of moving so often, and he replied: 

I soon got wise to these landlords, and now I 
am going to beat them every chance I get. I stayed 
on the first farm I rented two years. I hauled the 
tile and filled in the ditches free, to drain a good 


i p 


Share of the farm. I hauled the lumber and boarded 
the help to build a barn for my live stock. It would 
ta five years’ use of the land to pay me for what 
I done, but at the end of the second year the 
land owner raised the rent so high that I would 
I been paying again for the improvements I had 
made, so I moved. There’s no use trying to be fair. 
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Grain Farming and One Year Tenancy Are Full Partners in Robbing the Soil 


the tenant and the landlord for the unexhausted 
improvements made on the farm which are of value 
at the end of the term of lease. At the termination 
of the lease the law giving compensation for ex- 
hausted improvements can enable the tenant to ob- 
tain from the landlord an amount which fairly rep- 
resents the value of the improvements to an incom- 
ing tenant 

Compensation can be claimed for two classes of 
improvements, first, those requiring the consent 
of the landlord if payment is enforced by the law; 
second, those improvements such that compensa- 
tion can be claimed under the law without the con- 
sent of the landlord. Permanent improvements, 
such as enlargement or erection of farm buildings 
and fences, are in the first class, and fértilizers, 
such as lime, ete., and farm manure not produced 
on the farm or produced from products fed but not 
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by arbitration. In case of any breach of 
contract on the part of either landlord or tenant, 
damages may be claimed by the party injured. 
Also in case the tenant causes or allows any waste, 
injures the soil or destroys the improvements, the 
landlord can make a claim for payment for such in- 
juries. These claims are arbitrated the same as 
those for improvements. 

It is the usual thing for the incoming tenant to 
pay the sum which is due the outgoing tenant as re- 
muneration for improvements In case the new 
tenant remains but a short time on the farm, so 
that at the expiration of his tenancy he has not 
had time to realize in full upon such investments, 
he receives remuneration for such improvements 
just the same as if he had executed them himself. 

A compensation law protects the soil by encour- 
aging the renter to do better farming. 
Better farming should be the means of 
enabling the renter to shorten his pert- 
od of tenancy, but a profitable sized 
farm is such a large investment that 
there is grave danger of most of the 
tenants losing their hope of ownership 
unless a credit plan is instituted that 
will furnish them funds on a long-time 
amortization plan 

The commonwealth of Iowa is fortu 
nately so situated as to be able to fur- 
nish cheaper state credit than other 
agencies, either private or federal. The 
diversified farming so generally fol- 
lowed in Iowa reduces risk, and a total 
failure is not known. The average loan 
made to Iowa farmers is larger than in 
any state. Low risk and large average 
loans at low cost are the primary factors 
which permit low interest rites. While 
a lowering of the interest rate would 
likely result in some advance in’ the 
price of land, it would enable a renter to become an 
encumbered owner much earlier in life and reduce 
the long period of tenantry and largely take away 
the hopelessness and “don’t care” attitude of never 
becoming the owner of the land he tills. 

Farm ownership in Iowa is not a matter of finan- 
cial independence, it is a question of becoming an 
owner at the time a man is capable of managing 
a farm of his own. Reliable data indicate that ten- 
ants at thirty years of age are as capable farmers 
as owners at forty years of age. That is, after pay- 
ing all expenses including an interest charge (in- 
stead of rent) of five per cent for the use of capital, 
the tenant received more for his labor than the 
owner. If tenants were given the opportunity to buy 
farms when they are capable of ownership, farm 
tenancy in 1925 would be reduced to one-third its 
present amount. 

Farm tenancy has its place in American agricul- 
ture. It is one of the necessary rounds of the agri- 
cultural ladder from a farm hand to a free owner 
of a farm. But farm tenancy should be controlled 
so the period of tenancy will not be so long that 
ownership will be lost sight of and tenancy will be 
come a permanent institution instead of a means 
toward ownership. A generation ago, the farm hand 
left school at seventeen years of age and without 
inheritance became a renter at twenty-six years of 
age. Now a farm hand leaves school at eighteen 
years of age and without inheritance becomes: a 
renter at twenty-eight years of age From two to 
five years of farm tenancy should enable a man whe 
has been a capable farm iaborer to acquire the neec- 
essary experience and capital to successfully man- 
age a farm of his own. 














































NE of the important consideratio1 in guiding 
future actior is often a study of past histor 
The decade of 1870-80 has often been referred to as 
the period of the Grar ov I b of t 
rapid growth of the Grange during tt early part of 
this period and the ne of nization ir 
the latter part of tl ( ] 

A large number of the forces that were working 
then ar imilar to tl e which are wo ing now 
There have been many histories of different farm 
organization but the one that will be quoted often 
in this article is “The Granger Movement,” by S. J 





Buck, methods 
of organization, goes 
situations that tend to 
and the policies adopted 

In the opening chapter Mr. Buck states: “Periods 
of agrarian discontent have been of frequent occur 
rence in the history and it ha 
been assumed that they were preceded or caused by 
depressions in the condition of the agricultural pop- 
ulation. Recent investigations have suggested that 


which, instead of being a history of 
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world’s generally 


the contrary may be the case It would be 
untrue to say that the condition of the American 
farmers was retrograding in the decade following 
the Civil war. Nevertheless the farmers believed 


so rapidly as other classes 
The fact w 


advancing nearly, if not quite 


they were not advancing 
of American society 

@ard of living wa 
rapidly as that of other ranks of 
not ing proportionatel) 


is their stan 
as 
while their 


ociety 


income were increa 


It will be seen therefore that conditions at that 
time were very similar to those of the present. The 
result at presenf, regardless of the exact cause, is a 


ng condition 
ount of 


movement 


faction with exi 
received a large am 


time of the 


feeling of dissati 
Several problems 
Sideration at the 
One important matter 


con 
(,range 
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that was alw discussed 


was the relationship of the farmers and the railroad 
On one hand states and portions of states wanted to 
do anything possible to encourage the further con 
struction of railroad On the other har ctions 
were desiring to control practice which the rail- 
roads had adopted and trying to establish the prin- 


ciple that railroads are public corpora- 
tions and subject to control 

Another subject that received consid 
erable attention wa the relationship 


between merchants and manufacturers 
Statements at 
very closely to some 
present time. Quoting from 
we find the following 

“The farmers were wont to look upon 
agriculture and 
wealth and to 
two 
ducers, 


that time correspond 
the 
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The future success of present farmer 
organizations is absolutely necessary. We 
quote freely from the book, ‘““The Granger 
Movement,” with the idea of stimulating 
interest in sound economic policies for 
our present organizations. A study of 
this and other similar books will aid in the 
development of policies so that past mis- 
takes may be avoided. 











regulation the order was compelled to suffer in part 
for the sins of others The one feature that 
probably had more influence than any other in build- 
ing up a great membership of the order was the idea 
business, and this also contributed 
more than anything else to the almost total col- 
lapse of the Grange thruout the west.” 

Among different matters of national legislation 
undertaken will be found propositions favoring quar- 
antine against yellow fever, stamping out pleuro- 
pneumonia among cattle, handling of live stock in 


of cooperative 


transit, improvement of levees on the Mississippi, 
extermination of destructive insects, improvements 
in the weather bureau, regulation of weights and 
measures, changes in postal rates, greater security 
of bank deposits, commercial treaties to open up 
world markets to agricultural products 

One matter that superseded all others was the 
question of railroad legislation. In a large way this 


legislation, and the 
unsatisfactory in many 


rather than national 


out of it, 


was state 


working while 


cases, established the fact that it was a correct prin- 
ciple to control such corporations, due to the fact 
that they were public utilities. This calls to mind 


that of the issues of the future in different lines 
of regulation will be that of public welfare 

Mr. Buck states: “At the time of the Granger agi 
tation it was universally asserted by the railroads 
and their supporters that the enforcement of the 


one 
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The result was the establishment of an almost ir 
credible number of codperative or 
enterprises under control of farmers’ organizatio) 
These included local, county and state agencies f 
the purchase of supplies and the sale of produ 
grain el 
facture of farm machinery, banking, insurance 
even organizations for bringing about trade betw 
the American producer and the European consum: 

Mr. Buck states: “Most of the enterprises w 
short lived, and many brought disaster to thoss 
volved; but they are, nevertheless, distinctly wort 
of study, not only as an illuminating tho patholo; 
ical chapter in the history of codperation, but also a 


local evators, codperative stores, the m 


an integral part of the movement for agricultural] 


organization that swept the country in the ’70's.’ 

It is impossible to go into the details of all th: 
different activities. One, however, in regard to pri 
fixing is interesting now. In Illinois, in 1873, the 
was a northwestern farmers’ convention that pass 
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semi-cooperatiy: 


a resolution recommending that the farmers of th: 
northwest withhold their hog products from marke 


until the price should reaeh $5 per cwt. 
so situated that it was not feasible for them to d 
this. 
ment was successful, but it is an interesting sid 
light on some of the present situations. 

In addition to codperative stores, 
manufacturing were undertaken by the Grang: 
Most of these were not satisfactory, altho some 
mediate successes were noticed. The following co: 
ments from Mr. Buck are interesting. While th 
need not discourage similar activities at present 
they show the need for thoro investigation of 
enterprises started: 

“In spite of occasional remarkable successe 
can be said that this attempt of the American farm: 
to regain his economic independence by taking up 
himself the business of the middleman, capitali 
manufacturer and banker, thru coéperative organiz 
tion, was a failure. Perhaps the most fundament 
cause was the incompatibility between the codép« 
tive method of business and rural life and conditior 
as they existed in America. Coéperation impli: 
working together, a reliance on on¢ 
other, a patience and foresight, wl 
wanting in the character of th 
dependent, self-reliant, aggressive 
suspicious American farmer. Living 01 
isolated farms and lacking business e3 
perience the Grangers found themsel\ 
at a decided disadvantage when the 
enterprises came into competition witl 
those run by shrewd, experienced me! 


were 


of business who had no other occupa 
tions to distract their attention. To 
often, moreover, there was a lament 
able lack of foresight. The very on: 


denunciatio! 


who had been loudest in 
of monopoly prices and foremost in 
establishment of coOperative enterp 
es would allow themselves to be lt 
astray by the temporary low price 

competitors, and thus help to bri! 
about the destruction of the institutior 
which had caused the low prices. Th: 
vere unwilling to forego immediate al 






































engaged in the distribution of the prod 
ucts of the former, altho the indispen 
sableness of the non-productive class to 
society was often admitted. That class 

ras nevertheless looked upon distinct 
ly as a necessary evil which ought to 
be restricted to the smallest possible 
dimensions, and it was also stated that 
the proportion of the returns received 
by the distributing factors was altogeth 
er too large, and, conversely, that re 
ceived by the producers too small 

This question of the relationship of merchant 
and manufacturers was second of importance to the 
question of transportation. Connected with it was 
the question of finance. Closely connected with this 
were questions of taxation Another ubject that 
created some attention, but not as much as would be 
expected, was that of agricultu products and 
prices. This was a period of great agricultural ex- 
pansion, due to large tracts of land that were ac- 
cessible and easily obtained, and also to the fact 
that a large number of industrial men and soldiers 


were thrown out of employment after the Civil war. 
sand they as well as immigrants helped to settle up 
this great territory 

It is well established that 
'Patrons of Husbandry, on 
called, during the early 
"70's, was due to these 


the rapid growth of the 
Grange, as it is commonly 
part of the the 
different problems confronted 
| by the agricultural class in a period of depression 
'The decline of the organization was largely due to 
mistakes or misunderstandings of policies on these 
problems. Mr..Buck lays emphasis on four impor- 
tant factors which resulted in the decline of the or- 
ganization. They are as follows: 

- “The rapidity of organization resulted in an un- 
wieldy and undisciplined mass of members whom 
the leaders were unable to control, and dissensions 
s800N arose within the ranks. The connection 
of the Grange with a number of political movements 
fat the time contributed in a large measure to its 
decline. Similarly in the matter of railroad 


decade of 


The Officers and Executive Committee of the American Farm Bureau Federation 


for the Coming Year 


laws would so curtail their revenues as practically 
to ruin them, and would prevent all further railroad 
construction in the states affected. In cases where 
the laws w » enforced, it was declared that the pre 
dictions had been realized On the other 
hand, the proceedings of Granges and other agricul 
tural. organizations, the Grange press, messages of 


Granger governors, are equally filled with contrary 
assertions 

“On the whole, it seems that the immediate 
nomic effects of the Granger agitation for railroad 
small. It did secure some temporary 
reductions in rates and check some of the worst dis 


eco- 


regulation were 





criminations and it may have been a slight 
contributing factor in checking railroad construction 
in western states . . It led to decisions of the 
United State supreme court which established the 
right of states to control railroads, and it laid the 
foundation of later legislation.’ 

Another phase of the movement which Mr. Buck 
states was probably the cause of its most rapid 


growth and also its rapid decline, was that of busi- 
ness codperation. He reviews the fact that up until 
the close of the Civil war, farmers of the west were 
generally content to confine their business opera- 
tions to raising crops and stock. However, during 
the '70’s there was a determined effort on the part 
of farmers to establish direct relations between pro- 
ducers and consumers, with reference both to the 
products which they wished to dispose of and the 
supplies which they had to purchase. 





temporary gain for ultimate advantage 
“Another important factor in the f: 
ure was the unsuitability of many oft 
undertakings of the codperative system. Far 
f they had gone 
small scale and gra 
toget! 
tur! 


might have had some success 
the bus 
ally expanded successes 
with the the 
their heads and they rushed pell-mell into all sort 
of business schemes without considering where t 
capital and business ability to carry them out wi 


operations on a 
But a few 


iness 
earl) 
Grange 


marvelous growth of 


to come from.” 

All of these statements which Mr. Buck has giv 
relative to different types of enterprise bring out t 
fact very clearly that if the present organizat 
plans are to be successful they must depend uj 
thoro research, a study of facts and conditions f1 
a cold-blooded standpoint, and that 
must be organized in that they 
economically and fundamentally sound. 

Many other les might be drawn from tl 
Granger movement The fact that should be re: 
ognized is that the organizations of the present 
time are largely due to the need for some body 
which will actively promote and protect the inter 
ests of the farmer. The permanent success of 
the organization will depend on the success of the 


business 


such a way will 


sons 


policies adopted, and much can be gained from 
the mistakes and successes of others. The book 


which we have widely quoted from in the prepara 
tion of this article is no doubt one of the best 
of the studies of this kind, and we recommend its 
careful reading to the members of the Farm Bureau 
and all other organizations. 


Many wer: 


There is no record as to whether this move 


many phases of 


l 
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| 
Farmers’ Reserve Bank 
Needed 
Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Several weeks ago, you stated that 
Iowa banker, in response to a ques- 
n, had stated that 60 per cent of his 
posits were from farmers and but 35 
cent of his loans were to farmers. 
this is an average proportion of am 
il loans and deposits in Iowa, why not | 
perative farmers’ banks. Why lend } Hat I eC etin 
city men 25 per cent of the farm- | NA AW He | || , le > 
’ money. H it 1 Ad Ni y > 
Now on page 2690 of your issue of | Wit My ati! } iH j Adv <¢ { aa 
: vember 26, Mr. McKay, deputy gov- | i i { ih! AAMT Wh Ghe World Over 
nor of the Chicago Federal Reserve | Hi Wilt WAU HAH Wit 4 : ‘ 
‘t k, is quoted as saying that lowa WNW \\| | H 
oe Migs Riguctanin me pe gue O you, our legion of friends, old and new, 
e ve system, and his complaint is that we send our heartiest Yuletide greetings. 
“*hicag “ederé teserve Bz <— P i P 
me cae ee te ag | In the rich farm lands of the United States, 
ndness of its heart and unwittingly, | in Canadian wheat fields, on the wide plains of 
unknowingly, violated the law in lend- | South America and Europe — wherever Case 
more to the Iowa banks than it . P 
ould, and therefore the Iowa farm- Machinery has gone, there we count our friends. 
y ( should ruin themselves and sell To you who toil in these fields, year by year 
t their crops and stock for any mere a ollie % 
Ks hag cet pe Mae be vache | bringing from the soil life and strength for your 
i reserve bank, which now repents | nation, we owe our greatest debt. For seventy- 
of its kindness and fears it will lose | nine years we have striven to make your task 
si easier, your work more joyous. 
Or is his complaint that the Chicago 
‘ederal Reserve Bank has him “out- | In a spirit of warm friendliness and rejoicing, 
led” by the Iowa farmer in getting , . — ‘< . ” 
more than their fair share of loans, and we wish you the age-old, Merry Christmas”. 
t mil to make those “ornery” Iowa | J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Company 
ners trade fair and give something Racine. Wia 
‘ 1 ok? ? z 
: Now I am awfully ashamed of my 
‘ brother farmers in Iowa, so lets or- | 
of ize The National Farmers’ Bank 
i of the United States, with branches 
dey wherever needed, and just’ trade 
ng ourselves, and then these city 
‘ won’t come around and “yell 
“ the barn down,” telling how they have 
= been stung. 
R. D. KELLOGG, 
m4 Tehama County, Iowa. 
| Pumpkins in Cor> 
he To \allaces’ Farmer: 
i In your issue of December 3 appears | 
ed t} query from an Iowa correspond- 
I ent “Does it pay to plant pumpkins 
ng in corn? ‘We would use the pumpkins 
or for feeding hogs and cattle.” 
I have raised pumpkins for more 
nd than a seore of years, and have fed 
them to cattle, sheep and horses, with 
fine success, but they are not so good 
for hogs. 
| put the seed in the planter box 
with the corn, using a fair handful to 
the box of corn, well mixed. In culti- 
vating, the pumpkins are a bit harder 
1 to save than the corn, as the large ~~ oa we _ r 
rt leaves catch more dirt than the corn. SHE on) ae « Qi! Burring 
he I always raise more corn to the acre HEAVY-BUTY ‘aan o f Tank Heater 
Where there are lots of pumpkin vines, een Write Set PRICE .. the Fi ars tory ) We've knocked the bottom out 
i he broad leaves serve as a mulch, - before you buy any tank , Di BD ee on, ant of tence balling, 
Shading the ground and keeping it “ae SHIPMENT. : ) _ rr gg YOU MONey. Heresamant 
from drying out and causing the corn a 4 o Saved 38 per cent 
t re, . | eos : . o Mr. R. D. Dillard, Milton, Okla., 
: , . : writes: ‘I found all the Fence as 
e ripe pumpkins come at a time | FOREMOST AMONG BETTER GRIND INDERS m® cood or better than | expected. I saved 
W nh pastures are short, and make a | Crush and grind all the ing that grow; fine for | «BURMA You will iearianee kaeteanah sacanneceniiala 
f ubstitute. All kinds of stock ex- | peas do Katires end all email, graine prepa \\- My DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
( hogs will fatten on pumpkins if Strength, Durability and ‘eietes. ‘Tadiate from | AG ME | | Selling plan until you get our free catalog. Write today 
alt thew: will oats ta teak, Sanen exery ling of these Masterful Grinders. Simple but “Any <€¥ KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 296 Muncie, Ind. 
, J , ’ ’ CHEA 
the and cattle do better than on AEE ES 1 OS SET CRRA pat 
ec: f blue grass pasture. Hogs do best 10 sizes—2 to = oP. apne i Sweep Mills. maid Gel ry 
ent i given all the pumpkins they will “LOVERS” To t 
dy , there is too much bulk, causing | == ! } iPRIC 
er- t gs to become pot-bellied. THY “ACME” burns Bee heel , ' Opa ee he Bo 
of e pumpkin seed is one of the best | ANDTIMG ak , >diheotr shin) = ai ee a Fil 
the v fuges grown for all animals, and ARGAIN smoke, ashes or firs danger. New - 
om i for children, and will not cause | VEREA ARG oa | features ting Spal galls? ax? - Before You Buy 
0K al vad effects, such as causing milk Dd Fer pial a fe capt ar set, oer | cog ag : I “ ee ee ee WRITE 
al, subject to government test, Ask fo or thie mix save you y gy 
rae ce to dry up, if given no more than | Per 2 ed we gif you want our greatest bergain. | Have today for my big new FREE Bargain Fence Book. 
rf } Shows 150 styles. Low Factory Prices—Freight Prepaid. 
est What are in the pumpkins they con- | bu. Bria and” Croan Geode, Bay sow orion repaced Also Gates, Lawn Fence, Barb Wire at bargain 
its sume, A. ‘A. BERRY SEED CO., Box "604 Clarinda, towa | prices. Sample to test and book free, postpaid. 
2au Cc. E. COURTER. BALK a Webs ee AN, Patent Attorneys | Su DAN #7.00 cwt.: Alfalfa $10; Timothy e. THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Bopt.372  Cloveland, Onis 


Patents and Trade Marks. Other seeds at 50 per cent less than wholesale. 


bash County, Illinois. | 701 Crocker Blds.. Des Moines, lowa | RELIABLE SEED CO., Salina, Kansas Please mention this paper when writing. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, December 24, 1920 


Hear Rachmaninoff on the 
New Edison 


HE photograph, from which this illus- 

tration is reproduced, was taken in Mr. 
Rachmaninoft’s home in New York City. It 
shows the great Russian pianist playing the 
Second Hungarian Rhapsodie (Liszt), while 
the New Edison RE-CREATED his previous 
rendition of the same composition. 


The three music experts who listened from 
behind the screen, were amazed and aston- 
ished at the absolute fidelity of the RE- 
CREATION tothe artist’s original performance. 
Once more,the New Edison’s perfect Realism 


triumphed in the test of direct comparison. 

We are very glad to announce that Rach- 
maninoff has made recordings for one of the 
standard talking-machines. Now you can 
compare. Let Rachmaninoff show you 
which is the best phonograph. 

Hear Rachmaninoff’s Edison RE-CREA- 
TIONS at the store of your Edison dealer,— 
before you buy your Christmas phonograph. 
Look for your Edison dealer’s announce- 
ment in your local newspaper. 

Tuomas A. Epison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


Epison RACHMANINOFF ReE-CREATIONS 


Now on Sale (Others to be Released Later) 
No. 82169 Second Hungarian Rhap- No. 82170 Second Hungarian Rhap- No. 82187 Prelude In C Sharp Minor, 


sodie ( Liszt) Part 1 sodie 


( Liszt) Part 3 Op. 3 (Rachmaninoff) 


(With Mr. Rachmaninoff’s Cadenza) 


No. 82169 Second Hungarian Rhap- No. 82170 Pastorale 
: ( Scarlatti-Tausig ) 


odie ( Liszt) Part 2 


No. 82187 Polka de W. R. 
( Rachmaninoff) 
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A SMALL STORY OF SMALL FOLK 


“Silent night, Holy night 

All is calm, all ght 

Round yung Virgin mothe) 
Holy infant o tender and mild 


closet i the wl outfit for canned 
music oO eir father aid 

“Father ent in with us, and Berton 
put in his corn mon and Albert put 
in his cor! one ind I put in what 
my runty pig brought, and we bought 
somet! g for 1, but you car gues 
what it is,” ¢ told her mothe 
important 

But to begir beginning M 
jrandt owns that prett t ind a 
half house on the eighty acres near the 
one-room cl I Ise where the 
teacher hi: Chi is tree and give 
each child a sack of candy and a bag 
of peanuts on the ist da before 
Christma It chool house 


where the county agent 


that the big 


corn until every boy felt 

gest thing in the world was just to 
grow a prize acre of corn, and wa 
willing to give up every chance in 
Christma present for fertilizer for 
his acr¢ That was the night when 


manure ceased to be straight manure 
and every 
tial prize 

Albert 
not want to be a 
to be an engineer but 
was two older, got 
after the show which 
the county agent's talk that he 
his father to let him enter in the 
corn contest. 

“You won't 


became “humus” to poten 
winner, 

Brandt, the 
farmer; he was set 


who 


ten-year-old, did 


Berton, 
so enthused 


followed 


years 
corn 
coaxed 
acre 
stick to it—growing an 
work, Ber 


acre of corn means hard 
ton.” 

“Yes 1 will, father, won't I, Cather 
ine?” 


work,” of- 
then 


with his 
Catherine; 


“T'll help him 
fered eight-year-old 
he’ll have more time.’ 
“It will be good experience, father,” 
Mrs. Brandt urged. So 
was plowed in March and show 
and rich from the kitchen 
jerton tested his seed and graded his 
corn and waited impatiently for sp: 


Berton’s acre 
d dark 
window. 


Pla 
ing. 


Then the ground was harrowed and 
cross harrowed till he had a wonderful 
seed bed He pl nted his corn in May 

That night the rain fairly poured 
down in sheets. Some of the precious 


erains were washed out, others we 


buried, but nevert le in early Ju 
straight green rows of corn tched 
across the | 

Then the « ( got 1 | 
ton cried 


stand left 


When tl cov f out o1 


was Bert e they tramp ove! 
From that t Berton plowed and 


hoed half-heartedly, wondering w 
would happen next 


Albert 


etting all the weeds.” 


op ; 


worried. el 


was 


By HARRIET WALLACI 


Lil g t I 
Be ( ler J 
4 Y l¢ r 
2 la] 
( ‘ > i 
I i f 2. i 
tf, e asked 
} } | Alt t 
Ww (; 
for } t 3 rton 
+} , 
i I 1 
j tr 
; : Lil 
he WO! d 


ASHBY 





t ( ¢ rything 
O ri r ral I eir night 
hirt 1 t d ving ou 
t ow id i OSt e gate ] 
night I ou, Berto1 
Berton hung |! 1ead No, father 
Catherine ] r little arm round 
} tend y W there ar ig 
Berton 
“No he ] £106 \ | a 
I 
} 
A - r ail 
Tr} ( B r 
t ng ol 
¢ ve l 


7 GVH G77 ie ad wT UZ UZ VZV KD’ : 
& AL @ Re we Sto Oa fas mo i foe me ie foe me | bee Cos Ge 2ae Bee | 


1 a 


QO! Old Father Time grows tender and mellow 


\s, roving the round earth, t 


Year in 


. : : : aga wr, 
In winter's wild wrack and in summer's green blooming, yA 
: . é 

And he very well knows & 


is as plain to be seen as his frost 
In each new broken fetter 


He reads like a letter 


he sturdy Oo 


1 


d fellow, at 


and year out, keeps going and coming, 


ty ol 


d nose) & 


Chat this jolly, round world grows better and better- re, 


Phis jolly, round world grows better and better.”’ R 


PSERNADPIET AAS 


aa he could, and then not 
worked harder.” 
I'd work } thought 


der if I 


'd get a prize,” Berton explained dis 
mall “What the use of getting up 
before daylight to work the corn 


field unl I win 

It would be fair if we ked God to 
give erton aé sig Catherine ug- 
gested ‘If the sign was that Berton 
and then 


> 


would win, he’d work harder, 


we'd all go to the corn show and have 
i big time 

Berton beamed on her approvingly 
Let's ask Him! What shall we say, 


Catherine?” 
se, God, 





“Let’s us just say Pl 


end us a sign if Berton’s corn has a 
chance to win.’ ” 

And that night after he 
“Bless father and mother and 


sister and all dear friends 


had finished: 
brother 
and Bless 
me and make me a good boy,” Berton 
added, “and please, God, give me a 
sign if my corn has a chance to win.” 
Albert and Catherine did, too; but the 
next morning before daylight the 
“Umph,” “Umph,” of a grunting old 
wakened Berton. He pulled aside 
curtains and looked out. “I just 


sow 
the 


> 

é 

ed 

& 

a 

oA 

“4 

a 

id 

<n 

= Phat wl he g . 
“4 lat Wherever he goes— 

to ; rat 
Sd 

& 

a 

od 

bel] 

on 

PA 


BAER 


4 <2 NE 
APIO L EA 


ight I will throw one 


DO listen Ton 





hoe on the flo that means get 
ready. And then I will throw my sec 
ond hoe on the floor and that will 
mean, begin your prayers and ask God 
fc g1 believing that you will 
get it and we will. I know we will.” 

‘All right,” said Berto1 \ll right 
agreed Albert. 


fastened 


went in to 


fence and 


fixed the 
tight before he 


Berton 
the gate 


supper that night The children went 
to bed early 

“Thud!” Catherine's first shoe 
truck the floor 

“Thud!” went her other shoe, and a 


second after the full moon beaming in 
thru the three children 
on their knees. 

How the three scurried out of bed 
next morning when their mother called 
“Breakfast, children! Berton! Al- 
bert! Catherine! Time to get up!” 

They were dressed and running out- 
doors before she finished making the 
gravy. “Breakfast’s ready, children.” 

“Don’t you hear your mother, chil- 
dren?” reminded their father. 

“We want to look at the corn,” Cath- 


windows saw 





4 | ‘HE happiest Christmas 
school, which was real 
office and store. We 


Ya 


the process of making candl 
orange 


transportation to have 


turkey and mince pie. The Int 


in their homes tl 


and the consciousness of duty 








A Christmas Message From Our New Woman Congressman 
times of my life were at the old Indian mission 
farm 
had real Christmas trees, 
many a little candle I “dipped” for their illumination. 
lles in this way? 
Ss, but we raised apple ~ 
made candy and little cakes. Everybody had a wonderful dinner, too, 
lians called Chri 





“the great Sunday’—and many native churches observed this day by 
an all-night meeting followed by a community feast of song and prayer and 
thanksgiving for the gift that the Christ-child brought to earth. 

For American farm people this year the Christmas brings a burden of 
care, for, while harvests wet bountiful, prices obtained have in many 
ections of the IT S es f below the cost of production. Instead 
of tl costly gift t wi d ke t I thel I ist be tl 
‘ t f-« ul W con whe he ongs t 
bestow Bu \ N ! I 1 hoy nd th God in 
His Heaven. The farmer, mor 1yone else, contre oul itional 
destiny. Not only do we depend im for our daily bread, but his is 
he most unbiased, independent thought upon citizenship and duties. 
American farme will not fail nor falter in this crisis of the world, and 


vuletide there will be the happiness of 
toward Gx 


post- 
and 
Did you ever see 
from railroad 
and popcorn, and we 
with 


school, miles from the nearest 


stately forest cedars, 


We were too far 


lakl ’ 
i AKO 


tmas “Nett 


1 chako 1 


affection 
d and man faithfully performed 


ALICE M. ROBERTSON. 


family 








erine called, her short legs tryi: 
keep up with Berton and Alber 
“Let them go, mother,’ Mr. | 
smiled good-humoredly. “It’ 
wrinkle for our youngsters to 
corn than eat. 


look at their 


what they’ve found 
1id curiously. “‘They a 


ng up and down like madmen 


“T wonder 


house fir 
going to win the prize for the 
corn 


He’s going to win the prize, 


nd Catherine echoed. 
What ikes you think so?” 
The two bo turned to their 


“We prayed for a sign, and we 
said 
vould grow the prize crop,” 
“There’s a tumble bug 
humus in my 
you call that a sig? 


WwW pDurying 


Wouldn’t 


expected sign, and she was t 
Mr. Brandt faced the eagei 
milingly. ‘Yes, that’s a sign. 


remember that the tumble bug wi: 
ging. She lays her eggs in ba 
‘e and buries them. See 

was i after her own bu 
and digging her level best. That’ 
ign, Tend to your a 
corn, keep digging away and you 


manu 


} 
I 
] 
i 


serton. 


good chance to win something.” 
* + * 

Since that June day Berton 

has ripened and been gathered 


stalks ars 
down by 
have lodgé 


dry leaves of his corn 
ing in the wind, borne 
of snowflakes which 
their emptied stalks. 
The prizes have been awarded. 
one. When } 
the other corn he did 1 
pect to win, but he is content. He¢ 
a letter he wrote his grandfath« 
“I worked hard and I did not 
prize, but I’ve learned a lot. |] 
this year, but I won’t next year. 


ton did not win 


boys’ 


way, I got 
My report is bad but it is pretty 

got forty dollars of 
And Catherine earned 
money, from raising a runt 
that was too weak to squeal 
father gave it to her; and Albert 
half of the forty dollars I’ve got 
we are going to go in with fathe! 
spend it all on a talking machin¢ 
mother Christmas. 

“P. S. I like to grow corn. 

“P. S. The talking machins 


because I 
noney. 


too, 


surprise for father and mother. Fat 
knows about it all except one recor 
It’s a funny 


which is his present. 


one.” 

Berton’s father added another 
script to this: “The children 
know it, but their bank account 
January 3, 1921, and the first fig 
in it will be just what the corn 
the runty pig brought.” 


A Greeting From Mrs. Martin 


Flynn 


“Hit Martin Flynn’s place at 


twelve if you want a good mé¢ 
the word cattle buyers used 
among themselves when out fo 


cattle 

We are glad to be the means 
ryving to old and new friends 
lowing message from Mrs. Flyni 

“Greeting to the farmers’ wiv 
daughters of Iowa from one wh 
for almos 
with all its joys and 
I VS Ove! 


farm 





“In an early day my husba 


came to Iowa, and the beautie 
to make ou 
after settlin 
interested in fin 
and Martin Flynn brought the 
horn cattle from Kentucky and 
great pleasure in promoting an 


induced us 


Soon 


country 
on a farm. 


we became 


1920 


a better yield than fat 





d 


j 
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proving this grand breed in Iowa. He 
lived to see his favorite cattle grazing 
in the blue grass pastures over the 


In those early days we did not have 


t many conveniences that you have 
‘ he present time, but we made the 
best of what came our way, and were 
contented. We had only a weekly pa- 
it which kept us in touch with the 
( ent events of the times. Later our 
agricultural papers were published. 
One of these was Wallaces’ Farmer, 
edited by that grand man, Henry Wal- 
lace, assisted by his sons, who still 
carry on his work. Thru this paper 
and others the farmers were taught 


scientific farming. One of the lessons 
given was the food value of grains in 
feeding stock. Another was the chang- 
ing of crops to enable the land to re- 


tain its fertility. The value of these 
lessons has been fully demonstrated 
by the enormous crops raised in the 
state of Iowa. 

“The women of the Iowa farms 
turned first to the page edited by dear 
Mrs. Wallace, of revered memory, who 
always brought us such beautiful les- 
S( lessons that have remained trea- 
sured in the memory of her readers. 


Thru a happy thought of Mrs. Wallace, 


a club was organized among the coun- 
try women, known as ‘The Daughters 
of Ceres.’ The object of this club was 
to unite the farmers’ wives and daugh- 
te n an intellectual and social way. 
Tl work is still carried on in the 
name of our beloved president. 

“Our next convenience was the rural 
delivery, which brought our mail to 
the door and enabled us to enjoy our 
daily papers. Next came the tele- 
phone, which brought us closer to our 
ne bors, and while resting allowed 
us to talk over the events of the day. 
But thru this last we lost something 
of the friendly feeling that existed 
when we visited each other, for what 


is more inspiring than to see the face 
of a friend and to feel the clasp of her 


hand? This pleasure we enjoyed when 
we had our quilting bees and rag sew- 
ings for carpets and rugs. 

“Speaking of rugs reminds me that 
I} a story of my own to relate. An 
old friend of former days visited me 
thi ummer and brought me a rag 
rug, now called a Priscilla rug, in 
honor of the Pilgrim maiden. While 
this dear old friend was making this 
ru iving a story of love and friend- 
Ship, she did not know that she was 
making a rug of history, as this year 
we ! celebrating in song and story 
the nding of our Pilgrim fathers. I 
would not exchange my Priscilla rug 
for imported one, and TI only hope 
that ul, my sisters, will always give 
a pl in vour home for one of these 
rus they represent the pioneer 
d f the farmers’ wives. 

I am happy to know that the 
farmers have come into their own and 
are no longer called ‘country jakes,’ 
or eeds.’ In reading over the bi- 
ogr lies of our great men and wo- 
me how often we find one ending 
thu ‘He (or she) was born on a 
far n Iowa.’ Well, they may be 
pre to admit this, for now the farm- 
e! > ‘the lords of creation.’ 

“During the world war, the farmers 
wit heir wives and daughters helped 
to d the starving children of the 
World. God has blessed their efforts 
by nding them a bountiful crop in 
thi ear of 1920. 

“With the best of wishes for a Merry 
Chi nas and a Happy and Prosperous 


New Year.” 
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‘FOUR LITTLE FARMER 


By VERA AND HELENE NYCE 





A CHRISTMAS BAKING 





HE flames snapped and crackled in 


the fireplace. The red ones leaped 
and danced and chased one another up 
the chimney and the pretty violet ones 
darted here and there from most unex- 
pected places. The children were pop- 
ping corn. Hardy waved the corn pop- 
per back and forth before the fire and 
it really looked like magic to see the 
grains dance about merrily until the 
whole was a mass of snowy white—de- 
Jicious stuff—just as tho the fairies 
had done it, Flossie said. Little John 


was watching the pictures in the fire, 
was a 


and back in one 
that looked like 
a bear, with red 
eyes and a red 


corner log 







mouth. And the popcorn he was pop- 


ping in a little uncovered pan—John 
couldn’t find a cover for it—wasrs jump- 
ing out and all over the room. And 


Flossie was stringing yards and yards 
of popcorn to festoon the Christmas 
tree. And the children were so excited 
they could scarcely contain themselves 

Tommy actually snatched up the end 
of Flossie’s string of popcorn and used 
it for a jumping rope. And Flossie did 
not like it one bit, but she couldn’t do 
a thing with Tommy until he smelled 
cookies, and then he made a break for 
the kitchen. ‘Just one for each of us, 
Grandma!” he begged; and Grandma 
filled a_ plate 
with freshly 
baked cookies, 
and very soon 
between crumbs 
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and popcorn the dining-room floor was 
a sight to behold. ‘Don’t you worry, 
Flossie,” Tommy ured her; “I'll 
clean it all up lovely after while—I 
haven’t time just now ’cause I’m going 
to ask Grandma to let us bake little 
cookies.”” And Tommy ran to the kitch- 
en and whispered to Grandma, but not 
so low that Cook didn’t hear, and she 
threw up her hands in despair. “Now, 
Mis’ Fisher,” she said, ‘“‘we don’t want 


these young’uns rampagin’ ’round—you 
know what that Tommy is—an’ he'll 
have things in such a state!” But 
Grandma only smiled, and whispered 
ant ie a. Wl , 2. id ba 
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to Tommy to brush up all the crumbs 
and be very good until after dinner, 
and “then we'll see what we'll see.” 
At that Tommy gave a shout that al- 
most shook the rafters, and he snatched 
up the dustpan and brush and joined 
the others. “Grandma says we can 
bake—-Grandma says we can bake!” he 
chanted. For when Grandma said, 
“We'll see,” it was as good as done. 
And because Grandma liked every one 
to be happy, she told Cook to hurry 
dinner and then take a small plum pud- 














some cakes to Mrs. Muffet, 
the aftternoon with he 
Mrs. Muffet lived in the village, 
she was Cook’s very most intimate 
friend. And Cook was so pleased that 
dinner and dinner dishes were out 
the way in a shake of a lamb’s tail. 
Even then the children thought she 
never would start. And they watched 
impatiently until Cook and Grandpa 
drove away together. Then the fun be- 
gan. Little John hauled out the big 
box of cake cutters and brought them 
clattering down ’round 
his unfortunate head 


ding and 
and spend 
j 


and 


of 








Tommy, who had made a dash for the 
spice box and mistaken the pepper fot 
the ginger, spilled it all over and al 
most choked himself, besides making 
every one else sneeze their heads al- 
most off. And Grandma laughed at the 
fun and said, “I think, children, you'd 
better allow me to take the lead or 
you'll have no cakes before the folks 
return.” So she mixed up a pan of 
stiff batter and gave each a generous 
portion. John made tiny pies and Flos 
and Hardy cut out cunning little 
birds Tom- 
my rolled his 
dough very, 
very thin and 


sie 
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then he tried to cut out a Christmas 
tree with Cook’s scissors. By that time 
Hired Man came in—Hired Man, who 
was so fond of cookies, baked or un 
baked. And he stood by Flossie’s 
board and told stories and nipped off 


bits of dough till poor Flossie feared 
there'd be none to bake. And she whis- 


pered to Grandma that she didn’t want 


to hurt Hired Man’s feelings, but she 
did so want her little cakes. So Grand 
ma sent Hired Man over to the table 
with the baked cookies Tommy ate 


nearly all his cakes before they were 
baked—all but a gingerbread man ahd 
a cat with a broken leg. But the others 
had a nice pile of pretty little cakes, 





a aa=ae 
and when the sleigh drove into the 
yard the kitchen was spick and span 
clean. Hired Man laughed at Tommy’s 
two lonely cakes. But Tommy didn’t 
cafe. “You might as weil eat them,” ha 
said to Hired Man, “because Grandma 


will have lots of cakes, and anyway 
we've had an awfully good time.” And 
that, of course, was what Grandma 
had intended. 


So here’s wishing a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year from Flossie 
Fisher, Hardy Tarfoot, Tommy Kirby 
and John Hopover 
co 
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Christmas Greetings 


can wish 


We 
Hearts and Homes no better Christmas 
greeting than that which “Uncle Hen- 
ry’’ Wallace sent to his friends the last 
Christmas of his 

“At this 
thai 
all understanding’ 
and mine. 

“May the gifts you are receiving 
from friends and kindred as tokens of 
their affection remind you and them of 
the friendship of God, of which they 
are in a feeble way the expression. 

“In placing this little greeting of 
mine on the altar of your friendship, 
may I express the wish that you may 
have a ‘Merry Christmas’ and a ‘Happy 
New Year’—all the year thru and thru 


for our readers of 


life: 
time [ express the hope 
The peace of God which passeth 


may keep your heart 


may 


all the years that God may see fit to 
give you; and that you will leave the 
world just a little better than you 
found it.” 


Sincerely yours, 


HARRIET WALLACE ASHBY. 


Our Congresswoman 


Miss Alice Robertson, our congress- 
woman, in this issue sends a Christmas 
‘greeting to the readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

All farm women will be especially 
interested in following the congression- 
al experiences of Miss Robertson, be- 
cause she is one of us in her interests. 
Apparently, she is also one of us in her 
hours of service, for the letter accom- 
panying her greeting say “T have 
many hundreds of unanswered letters, 
and I got up with the milkers, to write 
before breakfast and get this off.” 

Miss Robertson father and mother 
were missionaries to the Cherokee In- 
dians. In 1904 she was appointed post- 
mistress of Muskogee by President 
Roosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt once said of 
her: “Wherever she is, whatever her 
surroundings, she is one of the great 
women of America.” 

The newspapers have given us the 
interesting story of Miss Robertson’s 


campaign thru the want ads and per- 


sonal interviews with the customers 
of her cafeteria We have read of 
how interest centered on her advertis- 


ing and herself, but we are glad to add 


that not all was told The letterhead 
on which Miss Robertson writes has 
the following business card: “Sawokla 
Cafeteria, Sawokla Farm, Alice M, 
Robertson.” Sawokla,” we under- 


stand, is an Indian name for meeting: 
place. 
~ ° 
Ilome for Christmas 
Our hearts ar ill a-flutter, our faces all 
igzlow 
The w the doesn't matter, it ma rain 
or ai ily snowy 
Dad and 1 r ind la ind we 
babie " f 
\ | t 1 eni te 
the old 1 
Al home for Christn 
And the old folks in the home-nest, be it 
cot or mansion wide 
Thru open doorway sending welcome on 
the flood of Christmas tide 
To kith and kin and sometimes stranger, 
for this day of merry cheer 
Kept in hope and faith and loving, this 
one day in every year 
All welcome home for Christma 
’'Tis the birthtime of the Christ-child, we 
have kept two thousand year 
"Tis the glory of His life work shining 
thru a mist of tear 
"Tis the fragrance of the lilie that has 
come acro the ‘ 
’'Tis the love we bear our brother that 
brings peace to you and me 
Till we all go home for Christmas 


M 
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Wishing 


A group of rural women sat around 


a hard coal stove one stormy atfter- 
noon. So few had come out to the club 
that the formal program was aban- 
doned. 

“Let’s wish on that bed of flame,” 
one said. “I used to think such wishes | 
would come true. Begin at the right, 
now, and let’s wish around.” | 








“I wish for new dresses for my } 
girls,” the lady on the right said 
promptly. 

“No fair. You are to wish for what | 
you want yourself.” 

“Then I wish,” she faltered, “I wish 
my husband had more time for his 
family He works so hard in the fresh 
air that when he comes in after his | 
chore he falls asleep and we lose his 























company 

Understanding sympathy was regis- | 
tered on the faces of all the circle. 

“Next!” called the mentor. 

“I wish I could be free from unnec- 
essary interruptions from the phone, 
and from such visitors as have no spe- 
cial interest in us other than that we 
are at convenient Ford distance from 
town.” 


Again mutual suffering wa ex- 
pressed on the faces of the women. 

“Next! 

“Il wish I had the grit to go off to 
myself for half an hour each da and 
take time to think out my day,” a lit 
tle woman said emphatically I just 
know a little planning and thinking 


things over would make the day go 
easier, and a little time of ilence 
would help me see things in their right 
proportion.” 

“Every woman needs some time to 
herself,” the women agreed 

Then one wished for running water, 
another for better lights, another fora 
talking machine 

When it came to the last, she said: 
“I wish for all the things each of you 
has wished for, and I wish beside that 
some time I may read a story of a} 
farm where the farmer is credited with | 
knowing something before he is shown 
by the man who comes from town!” = | 

“So do we!” the women all chorused. | 


——______— 
Cradle Hymn of Long Ago 
Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, holy 


angels guard thy bed 
Heavenly blessings without number gently 
Apes ; } 





wants are well supplied 


How much better thou'rt attended than 
the Son of God could be 

When from heaven He descended | 
came a cli%d like thee; 

See the glorious Babe addressin lovely 
infant, how lHle smiled 

When He wept a mother’s blessir thed 
and hushed tl baby child 











Soft and easy is thy cradk coal dj 
hard 


v Savior lay, 





§ could e thee t 1 ki 
ee eke alan, 


Not lest wishes can to 








May’st thou live to know and fear Him 
trust and love Him all thy days } 

Then zo dwell forever near Him, see His | 
face and sing His praise 

—Selected. 
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Best Flour 


The flour you can 
depend upon 












HE word “Marshall” on your flour 
sack means flour milled from the 
finest quality of hard spring wheat 
grown in the fields of the great North- 
west. The Marshall Milling Company 
is at Marshall, Minnesota, at the very 
gates of these great wheat fields. 
From this vantage point, the Marshall 
Mills take their choice of the best 
wheat the Northwest has to offer. 


All you need remember when you 
buy flour is “Marshall.” 


Your grocer handles it because he 
knows the difference between Mar- 
shall’s and just flour. 


Once you have tried it, you will never 
be satisfied with inferior flour. 

Marshall’s Best Flour makes more loaves 
of bread per sack. 

Marshall’s Best Flour makes bread which 
keeps fresh longer. 


Order today. Look for Marshall’s Best 
Girl on the back of the sack. 


Marshall Milling Company 
Marshall, Minnesota 
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{Our Sabbath School ices} 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight cbanges as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each iesue of Wallaces’ Farmer {s copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 











> duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained, 
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Jesus and the Children 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for January 2, 1921. Matthew, 
18: 1-14.) 


“In that hour came the disciples un- 
to Jesus, saying, Who then is greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven? (2) And he 
called to him a little child, and set him 
in the midst of them, (3) and said, 
“Verily I say unto you, Except ye turn, 
and become as little children, ye shall 
in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. (4) Whosoever therefore shall 
humble himself as this little child, the 
same is the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven. (5) And whoso shall receive 
one such little child in my name re- 
ceiveth me: (6) but whosoever shall 
cause one of these little ones that be- 


lieve on me to stumble, it is profitable | 


for him that a great millstone should 
be hanged about his neck, and that he 
should be sunk in the depth of the sea. 
(7) Woe unto the world because of 
occasions of stumbling! for it needs 
must be that the occasions come; but 
woe to that man thru whom the oc- 
casion cometh! (8) And if thy hand 
or thy foot causeth thee to stumble, 
cut it off, and cast it from them; it is 
good for thee to enter into life maimed 
or halt, rather than having two hands 
or two feet, to be cast into the eternal 
fire. (9) And if thine eye causeth thee 
to stumble, pluck it out and cast it 
from thee: it is good for thee to enter 
into life with one eye, rather than hav- 
ing two eyes, to be cast into the hell 
of fire. (10) See that ye despise not 
one of these little ones: for I say unto 
you, that in heaven their angels do al- 
ways behold the face of my Father 
who is in heaven. (12) How think ye? 
if any man have an hundred sheep, and 
one of them be gone astray, doth he 
not leave the ninety and nine, and go 
unto the mountains, and seek that 
Which goeth astray? (13) And if so 
be that he find it, verily I say unto 
you, he rejoiceth over it more than 
over the ninety and nine which have 
not gone astray. (14) Even so it is 
not the will of your Father who is in 
heaven, that one of these little ones 
should perish.” 

Shortly after the transfiguration, Je- 
sus returned thru Galilee. He had 
sought retirement, for the purpose of 
more fully instructing His disciples, 
far north, in the foothills of Mount 


Hermon. The scribes had followed 
Him, and were rejoicing, when He 
came down from the mount, over the 


failure of the nine to cast out a demon 
in His absence. On His way the burden 
of His teaching was: “The Son of 
man is delivered up into the hands of 
men, and they shall kill him; and 
when he is killed, after three days he 
Shall rise again.” (Mark, 9:31.) 
quite significant as showing the small 
understanding the disciples had even 


yet of what the rising of the dead 
should mean, that the evangelist re- 
marks in this immediate connection: 


“But they understood not the saying, 
and were afraid to ask him.” (Mark, 
9:22.) 

On this journey Jesus seems to have 
been much alone, for two things are 
recorded as happening among the dis- 
Ciples while He was absent from them 
—one an earnest and most likely bit- 
ter dispute as to which should have 
the highest office in the new kingdom 
(Mark, 9:34.) The fact that Peter and 
James and John had been taken alone 
On what seemed to the rest as a secret 
Mission, and refused to tell the rest 
What had happened, would naturally 
lead to such a dispute. They undoubdt- 
edly believed that He was about to es- 


| not conceive of any other than an 


earthly kingdom. The other 
rence was their rebuke of the stran- 


| ger who was casting out demons in the 
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name of Jesus (Mark, 9:38). 
When He came to Capernaum, He 


devoted Himself exclusively to the in- | 
struction of His disciples, and appar- | 
ently made no effort to reach the mul- | 


titudes. This lesson and the following 
are examples of the instruction given; 
lessons of which the disciples then, 
and none the less the Christian world 
today, stood in the sorest need. We 
can readily imagine the place, Peter’s 
house; the time, the evening of their 


return—for Peter had returned from 
fishing in order to pay the tribute 
money which the collector demanded 


and which Jesus ordered paid, not, as 
He showed Peter, as a matter of right, 
but of expediency. The disciples called 
as usual in the evening, Jesus wel- 
comed them in the hall, and remarked: 
“What were ye reasoning on the way?” 
(Mark, 9:33. “But they held their 
peace, for they had disputed one with 
another on the way, which was the 
greatest” (Mark, 9:34.) They were 
ashamed to own that they had been en- 
gaged in an unseemly quarrel. 

Finally one of them ventured to ask 
the question, “Who then is greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven? putting it thus 
abstractly, and without admitting that 
it had been a matter of serious dispute. 
Jesus said nothing, but going to the 
reception room, sat down, that is, took 
the recognized position of the teacher, 
while they stood, as became disciples 
or pupils, awaiting His answer.  In- 
stead of answering’ directly, He 
brought in one of Peter's little folks, 


| placed him among them, and then said, 


in substance: 

You were disputing amongst your- 
selves as to which was entitled by his 
character and services to hold the high- 
est office in my kingdom. “Verily I 
say unto you, except ye turn,” that is, 


| make an entire change in your way of 





It is | 


| agine Jesus replying: 


j 
| 
| 
| 


looking at things, turn completely 


around and become biddable, service- | 
able as this little child, ye can not en- | 
ter into or have any part whatever in | 
the kingdom of heaven. It is not a | 


question of ruling or holding office in, 
but of even entering into and belong- 
ing to the kingdom of heaven. 

We can well imagine the confusion 
and humiliation of the disciples when 
Jesus made this simple statement. He 
continued in substance: You ask who 
is the greatest. I answer: The man 
who is most like this little child. He 
assumes no airs. He believes what 
his father tells him, does what his 
mother bids him, and is happiest when 
doing his parents some service. The 
greatest in the kingdom is the man 
who does the most good and savs the 
least about it 

Tnen, I fancy, suiting the action to 
His teachings, He took up the little 
child in His arms, and said: “And who- 
so shall receive one such little one in 
my name, receiveth me.” The 
ples were evidently taken back and 
humiliated, for John, probably struck 
by the phrase, “in my name,” breaks 
in and says, in substance: As we lin- 
gered behind on the way from Mount 
Hermon, we saw a man casting out de- 
mons in thy name, and we forbade him. 
Did we do the right thing? Jesus 
says: No; you did wrong. But, says 
John: he followed not with us, 
belong to our company (our church, as 
we would say). We can very well im- 


man who shall do a mighty work in 


my name, and be able quickly to speak | 


evil of me.” Bear this in mind: “He 


tablish His kingdom, and they could | that is not against us is for us.” (Mark, 


occur: | 


disci- | 


did not | 


“for there is no | 














Not So Bad this Month 


“Now, that’s better! It’s the first time the expense figures haven’t 
given me a horrid feeling. 

“Why didn’t I know sooner about Jell-O and some of the other 
money-savers ?” 

It doesn’t matter whether you live in the city or country whether 


you keep an account book or not, 


will help you out, for it is cheap as to cost and it can be made up into 
more different kinds of good things to eat than anything else. 

Every woman who wants to {know how Jell-O can help her out will 
find the information she desires in the Jell-O Book, which will be sent 
free to every woman who will send us her name and address. 

Jell-O is made in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Chocolate, Cherry, and is sold by all grocers and dealers. 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 

Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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A. Borry Seed 
a. Boy towa 
Box 804 
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price for a long time. for sam- 
les of our new crop choicest quality 
seeds of varieties you require for in- = 
spection, We'll send you our hand- 
somely illustrated 130-page catalog, 
showing all Field and Farm Seeds, 
and red ink price list, quoting prices, 


IOWA SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 30 


Aspirin 


Then It’s Genuine 


Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer’’ | 
‘on tablets, you are not getting gen- 
‘uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
‘cians for 21 years and proved safe 
|by millions. Always say “Bayer.” 








| Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manu 
facture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


‘Wy GET 400 CANDL 
| LIGHT AT “6CENT 


Here’s a city light for your country home, 
and costs but 1-se per hour to burn. Gener- 
ates its own gas from ordinary kerosene or | 

oline. Our ‘‘Quicklit’’ gasoline lamps 
fiche with an ordinary m. like city gas. 


FARMER AGENTS WANTED 


TENOR e A NJ Ukulele, Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, 

Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet or Banja 

Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mall, To first 
is in each locality, we give a $20 superb Vielin, 

ulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 

lutely free. Very smal) charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 

cess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 


SLINGEBLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 693 CHICAGO, LL. 


FISH. 


an ents teuse and intro- Herring, 5Stc per Ib.; dressed Bluefins, 64c; Hall- 
dace them to their neighbors. Send for but, 15c; Salmon, 12c; Redsnappers, lic; Codfish, 
eatalog and special agent’s prices of our lic; Pickerel, 9c; Pike, 14. All varieties Frozen, 
kerosene and gasoline table lamps, lane Smoked, Canned, Salted and Spiced Lake and Ocean 


and li a - sb ite for complete price list. Discount 
terns . qn COM F Wr for com te 


St., Des Moines, lows per - on _ lb. orders. 
JOHNSON FISH CO., 











Green Bay, Wis. Dept. A 



















BUY * WHOLESALE 
YOUR COFFEE In 5 LB. LOTS 
from JEVNE’S and SAVE 10c per pound 
We Pad Parcel Post. We sell only High Grade Coffee and Tea 


Get Genulne LYMAN’S GRIMM 
—99% pure by test. Will not 
Winterkill. Produces large ylelde 
of high feeding value every year 





i 
| r our Money-Saving Price List, or better still j without replanting. 40% less 
| Send $1.55 fr § bs. JEVNE'S ECONOMY COFFEE Sole reaeed Gero Ga 
or $1.65 for » Booklet “How 2 Discovered 
or $180 or § bs. JEWNE'S SPECIAL COFFEE Anda 
tor 5 ibs. JEVNE’S PERFECTION C 


or ot. 10 Introduc: 333 A 
JEVNE COFFEE CO. (Est. 1881) Coffee Specialists A.B.LYMAN ‘Soin ctest? excer'sion sennie 


' DEPT. 37, 2855-57 W, MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL, 











9:39-40.) You are in danger of of 





fending, that is, causing to stumble 
man who evidently has some faith in 
Me—a little ons ind it were bett 
for a man to die now by having a large 
millstone hanged about his neck and 
drowning, than to be responsible for 
leading astray a man even with small 
faith in Me. 

Then I imagine there came before 


the mental vision of Jesus a view of all 
the wrong that wv 1 be done in future 





ages by His disciples to men of weak 
faith—little ons by the true, sincere, 
but ignorant and one-idead disciples 





who believe that because a man does 
s not belong to thei: 
church, he is therefore 
and opposed and forbidden a 


side the kingdom or opposed to it. And 


church, or to any 
to be denounced 


one out 


He exclaims in deep sorrow and an- 
guish of spirit “Woe unto the world 
because of occasions of stumbling! 


(causing the stumbling or falling into 


sin of little or weak ones), for it need 


ET Te 


must be that the occasions come: but 
woe to that man thru whom the oc- 
casion cometh.” I will tell you that 
you had better sacrifice anything, no 
matter how precious, rather than lead 
pone of weak faith astray For if a 
; child is humble, willing, teachable, it 


is also weak, ill-formed, and needs help 
and guidance, not reproof, discourage 


eS 


» ment or abuse. “See that ye dispise 
1 not one of these little ones; for I say 
) unto you, that in heaven their angels 
f do always behold the face of my Fath 
f er who is in heaven.” 
The meaning of this last is not at all 
k clear to us, until we inquire what it 
© would naturally mean to the Jewish 
rabbis. The rabbis, ever standing on 


precedence and cast, taught that only 
a few of the choicest angels were per- 
mitted to enter behind the vail and see 
the face of God and know His will. The 
rest were ranged in classes or orders, 


pene 


higher or lower, and awaited the com- 
mands of those within. Jesus, refer- 
ring to this and to the doctrine of 


guardian angels, without either endors- 
ing or condemning the latter doctrine, 
says: “The angels of those little ones 
in heaven do always behold the face 
of my Father which is in heaven.” 
Greatness does not consist in know- 
ing, but in willingness to learn. There 
fore, the representatives of those who 
are humble and willing to learn stand 
in the closest possible relation to the 
Father. Then reverting to His mission, 
He said: You must never forget that 
the Son of man is come to seek and to 
save that which is lost; and He is not 
willing under any circumstances to 
lose one of even the smallest degree of 
faith in Him. (This eleventh verse is 
omitted from the Revised Version.) 
Continuing, He says: “If a man have 
an hundred sheep, and one of them be 
gone astray, doth he not leave the 
ninety and nine, and go unto the moun- 
tains, and seek that which goest 
astray?” If the farmer with nothing 
but the value of the sheep in question 
is not willing to lose one, you may be 
well assured that it is not the will of 
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your Father which is in heaven that 
even one of these little ones that has 
the smallest measure of faith in Him 
shall perish 

This lesson is one of the deepest sig- 
nificance to the church of God today 
The church, unfortunately, is divided 
up into sections, all striving to find 
peace with God, and each and every 
individual therein having but partial 
knowledge of the truth, and none of 






them competent to act as judge, for the 
simple reason that they are not ac- 
quainted with all the history of the 
souls about them. What business, there- 
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Over Another Threshold 


OON you will put the calendars of a new year up on 
your walls. You have weathered the labors of the past 
four seasons—with what benefits and damages you recall 
full well. Now the cycle of a new year looms ahead, and we 
must prepare to gather the fruits of 1921. 
It is a time when conservative manufacturing enterprises 
and business houses are reviewing the past, taking stock of 
resources, and building future campaigns. Leaks are 
stopped, needs are reckoned with, and plans are made with | 
extreme care. 

Winter is the best time in most sections for complete 
farm inventory, for overhauling machines and making 
repairs, for accurate reckoning of profit and loss, for plan- 
ning crop changes, for discarding old habits and considering 
new methods. 

Every farmer knows this. It is good to see that there is 
more and more definite planning of full year’s work at the 
close of every December, on the farms of America. It is so 
easy a matter to slide through the comparative resting 
period of Winter, and then Spring with its hundred duties 
bursts forth and finds many important matters and details 
unattended to. | 

We are glad to note this trend toward business-farming 
because we hope to be allied with Agriculture many more 
years and because our interests are so closely mingled with 
the interests of the farming world. So then, while we are 
setting our own house in order for 1921, we pause to publish 
the hope that you, the reader, may set forth into a new year 
of farming enterprise with all plans laid for a most profitable 
twelve-month. Hi 
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fore, has the Protestant to rebuke the 
Catholic, or the Catholic to rebuke the 
Protestant, or either of them to rebuke 
the Salvation Army or the Volunteers 
of America, just because they do not 
belong to their church and follow not 
with them? In all these there are 
Christ's little ones, whom He loves 


most tenderly, even as a mother loves | 


her sickly child. It should be ours to 
fan into flame the smallest 
faith in the Son of God in any church, 
or even outside any church, remember- 
ing what the Master said, “Other sheep 


I have, which are not of this fold” 
(flock), that there may be in the glori 
ous future “one flock and one shep- 
herd.” 





lowa Board of Agriculture Officers Re- 
elected—At the meeting of the state agri- 
cultural convention at Des Moines re- 
cently, C. E. Cameron, of Alta, and J. P 
Mullen, of Fonda, were re-elected as 
president and vice-president The rep- 
resentatjves of the different congressional 
districts were also re-elected, so that the 
old organization is retained intact. 


spark of | 





om Send Us Your 


HIDES 
we Nilome O14 


ole y-Ny 


A coat or robe 
\) made from cow or 
\f horsehide is most 
«durable in the coldest 
} weather, and they 
cost less NOW, be- 
cause hides are cheap. 


Our Money Back Guarantee 
Let us make your hides into a coat or robe 
for you. All work strictly guaranteed or we 
refund you your money. Can also make your 
coat or robe from our selected hides now ip 
stock, or will pay you the 
highest market prices if 
you wish to sell your hides 
or furs. Write today. 
Twenty years in business. 
Any bank our reference 
EFFRON-KUSHNER & CO. 
Dept.i1 Cedar Repids, Ie. 














WEvill tan and 


make up at low 
cost luxurious and serv- 
iceable Fur Coats, Mit- 
tens, Robes, Caps, etc. 
Send us your HIDES, or or- 
~ der from our large stock of 


: g completed garments. Our 
END FOR YOUR work is expertly done and 
SEY OF THIS 


reliable--cheaper than 
FEFURBOOK Cloth coats. Write for catalog 






Full 
Information 
Jor 2 
Postal 

























Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Poultry Advertising Rate 


» make a special classified poultry advertising 
as follows: 8c per word per insertion if the ad 
runs four to eight consecutive times, and 7c per werd 
per insertion when the ad runs eight or more con- 
secutive times. If the ad runs less than four times, 
the charge is 10c per word per insertion. Minimum 
gize advertisement accepted is twenty words. 

This rate applies only to farm poultry advertising. 

The name and address are counted as part of the 
rtisement, and each initial or number is counted 
as one word. All advertisements are set without 
display other than the initial letter. 

TERMS: All poultry advertisements are cash in 
advance. Make all remittances by bank draft, post- 
a) or pay order, payable to Wallaces’ Farmer. 

py must be received at least eight days before 
if issue in order to be properly classified. Ad- 
ss all orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer, 

















Des Moines, lowa. 




















Improve flocks with my R.1. Reds. 
Guaranteed breeders carry lines of 
my best birds. S. or R. C., bred 

for utility or show. Sent on approval. 
Catalog free. 


§, 6. RED 
ARGE boned 8. C. dark red cockerels from prize 


4 winning stock, good laying strain, $3.00, $5.00, 
47.00. Mrs. John Lefebure, Fairfax, lowa. 








Cockerels—Quality in color, type. 
6 to 8 lbs. 4for#10. Breeding 14 
years. 8.J. Steddom, Granger, Ia. 








OSE Comb Bhode Island Red cockerels. Dark 
R red, large bone, March and April hatch, 83.00 to 
$5.0 each. Mrs. O. 8. West, Paullina, lowa. 


C. RED cockerels, large, dark red, 
R. laying stock, $2.00 to $4.00 each 
Vanderver, Route 8, Grinnell, lowa. 


\LASSY, dark Single Comb Rhode Island Red 
( cocks and cockerels, winter laying strain, 83.00 to 
Mrs. P.O. Stone, Ontario, lowa. 





from heavy 
Mrs. James 





$5.00 

Aye type Rhode Island Red cockerels, good 
color, fime quality, laying strain, $3.00 to $5.00. 

Mrs. E. H. Megaffin, Edgewood, Iowa. 

2° Comb Red cockerels, large type, April 
hatched, from excellent layers, $2.00 to $2.50. 

Harry Kurtz, Cushing, lowa. 











ARGE, dark red, good scoring Rose Comb Reds— 
4 laying strain. We guarantee satisfaction. High- 
land Farm, Hedrick, Iowa. 





Fo: SALE—Single Comb Rhode Island Red cock- 
erele—dark red color—@3.00 each. Mrs. Wm 
Jobnson, Newhall, lowa. 





Good color, extra 
Mrs. John I 


C. Rhode Island Red cockerels. 
i. quality birds, $2.50 to $2.75 aplece. 

ind, Kiron, lowa. 

INGLE Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, $2.50 
© and $3.00 each. Clarence Justice, Guthrie Cen- 
ter, lowa. 

I ARGE boned dark Red Rose and Single Comb 

4 cockerels, $2.50. Carl Narve eson, Kensett, lowa. 











SEONSESS. 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


CHIX- EGGS Champion Layers — 


800 English and@ American strains. 

action guaranteed, Special offer on orders 

lnow. Catalog free. SAUDERS LEG HORN 
Box 80, Grabil, Indiana. 





ae ee eee 
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Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 


*The strain that always lays.” Early April hatched 
cockerels‘and pullets. G. M. WEST, Ankeny, lowa. 





C C. WHITE Leghorns, 292-egg line; winners egg- 
WO. laying contest; champions Iowa State Fair. 
Cocke rels, $3 to $5. H. E. Williamson, Dubuque, Ia. 





Pp RE bred Rose Comb White Leghorns. Selected, 
arge size, heavy laying stock. Cockerels, two, 
three and five dollars, C. 8. Thorpe, Polo, Ill. 
DUI I LE bred Single Comb White Leghorn cockerels 
at $1.50 and @2.00 each. Mrs. Andrew Beliing, 
She i n, lowa 








R'w E Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, $2.00 each. 
H. Miller, Battle Creek, lowa. 





W YVANDOTTHS. 

PPAR RPA PRP LPP PL PALL APP PAL PPP LPP PPL PP PPL 

TE Wyandottes, bred to lay; 200 egg strain; 
lear white, thoroughbred stock. Cockerels, 
$3.50, 85.00, $7.50 and 610.00. Winnings: lowa State 
Fair, Austin, Minn., Cincinnati, O. Box W, H. F. 


W a 











Du er, Eagle Grove, lowa. 

W HITE Wyandotte cockerels, pure white, Sulll- 
van “Quality” strain, welght7to9. Price 83.00, 

J. L Rice, New Sharon, lowa. 
gn V ER Wyandottes. Fine cockerels for sale: s!x 
#16.00. three €8.00, two $5.50, one $3.00. John A. 

Johns n » Pilot Mound, Iowa. 
Comb Silver Wyandotte cockerels, farm 


R' SE sé ‘a $3.00 each. 
ger, 


Eggs in season. Ralph Krea- 


Newton, lowa, Route 5 





P' RE bred White Wyandotte cockerels from lay- 
ng strain at 3.00 if taken soon. Mrs. Ray Steen, 


New Sharon, lowa. .. 2 





Ose Comb White Wyandotte cockerels, 2.50 
eacn 


Mrs. Edward Rydstrom, Alta, lowa. 





Rees wheel TORS. 


Taylor’ s Buff C Orpingtons 
early hatched, big boned, beautiful 
rite for price list. C. A. Taylor, Ames, la, 








Kerels, 


mage. Wr 




















LE Comb White Orpington cockerels, farm 
‘ ed. For quick sale, $3.00 eack. Eggs in sea- 
80 Jacob Orns, Newton, lowa, Route 5. 

LINGLE Comb White Orpington cor kereis, extra 
0 well bred from heavy laying strain, $3.00 each. 
Mar I erbach, lowa Falls, lowa 
R E Con b. Bult Orpington cockerels for sale; 

\ K and Golden strains. P.J. Bridges, Wil- 
ton on, lowa. 

S C. BI FF Orpington cockerels. Good laying 
Carn rain Farm raised. €3.00 to 85.00. Paul Arnold, 
a lowa 


GING I LE Comb Buff Orp {ngton cookere 8, 62.00 each 
J. M. Harman, R. 6, Sac City, lowa. 

















The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


“The Laborer Is Worthy 
of His Hire” 


Three inquiries recently state re- 
spectively: ‘My hens laid well thru 
September.” “Our hens laid up to Oc- 




















tober.” “I have not received eggs 
since November.” 
There have been plausible reasons 


for the hens not laying, but there is 
also the chance that possibly the hens 
are taking a needed rest. Some faith- 
ful hens lay thru the molt, thus pro- 
longing the molt into the late fall. 
Without special feed and care to 
hasten the process, hens are apt to get 
thin and run down until it is a physical 
impossibility to go thru the year with- 
out an interval of rest. Such laborers 
are worthy of their hire; they are en- 
titled to loaf on the job, to listen to 
the cackle of pullets arrogantly boast- 
ing of their performance, and wait un- 
til well rested before again taking up 
the burdens. 

Another group of hens that are wor- 
thy of a rest are the aged mothers who 
have proved exceptional breeders or 
exceptional mothers 

The eggs of mature fowls have more 
vitality, more kick in them than those 
of immature breeders. Expert breed- 
ers try to delay the first egg of their 
breeders until near the season for 
hatching. Such hens will return a 
good income for their keep when the 
right time comes; in the meantime, 
feed them, keep them exercising to in- 
sure condition and look on them as 
honored guests and not as dead beat 
boarders. 


As to the tried mothers, personally 
we feel affection for the hen that will 


take a brood of chicks either of her 
own or of incubator hatch, mother 
them and hover them into plump, 


bright-eyed chicks that grow up to be 
a credit to their rearing. They earn 
their board for winter if they go on 
the nest. 





Utility Points 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Will you please give me the points 
for a good utility fowl? I want to 
choose the best utility fowl from a 
mixed flock.” 

Utility fowls should conform 
following standard: 

Standard weight for the American 
breeds, which is from 7% to 8&% 
pounds for the males, and 5% to 7 
pounds for the female. 

The body should be broad, 
and of demium length. 

The breast carried well forward, full 
and broad and of medium length. 

The breastbone ‘ong, straight, not 
too deep and not pointed at the front. 

Legs short, stout, and set well apart, 
white or yellow in color and without 
leg or toe feathers. 

Head, medium 
yattles small. 

Constitution, strong, healthy and vig- 
erous, as indicated by depth and width 
of body. 

Plumage, close 


Mixing the Wet Mash 


Mr. John Robinson, author and poul- 
tryman, is an expert at mixing mashes 
for poultry. To make a grain and 
meat mash Mr. Robinson uses the fol- 
lowing proportions for a three gallon 


to the 


blocky 


in size; comb and 


feathered. 





pail. First, he puts two quarts of 
corn meal in the pail, over this pour 
slowly one quart of boiling water. 


Then take three quarts of bran; and 
stir it in, adding a little more if neces- 
sary, but if the mash was well stirred, 
and the water boiling, this should be 
about right. Then put in beef scraps. 
The quantity will depend on the char- 
acter of the scraps and the constitution 
of the fowls, but in general fowls given | 

















all their meat food in the mash will 
take meat scraps or meal to the 
amount of about 8 or 10 per cent of the 
dry bulk of the grain stuffs in the 
mash. That would be in this case 
about one pint of scraps. In many 
cases twice much scrap may be 
given to advantage, but the above pro- 
portions are safe. 

An economical practice and one 
which utilizes all the wastes, is to boil 
all vegetable parings, table scraps, etc., 
and mix with the mash. Either drain 
off the water or, preferably, use the 
water the parings were cooked in for 
mixing the mash. 

Cut clover or alfalfa may be used 
in place of the vegetables. It is best 
to scald these, and then stir into the 
mash, or thicken the water in which 
the hay is soaked with the corn meal, 


as 





Fresh Air 


To have the air in the poultry house 
fresh is of more importance than to 
have it warm. A house ready for win- 
ter is a house that is dry and well ven- 
tilated and free from drafts. Open- 
front houses that are tight on three 
sides and have a drop curtain for 
stormy days will give far better results 
than a warmed house. Sunshine is 
also of great importance. At some 
time of the day the sun should reach 
every part of the poultry house. Fresh 
air should be attained, however, thru 
thought for proper ventilation and not 
thru open construction. 


PLYMOUTA ROCKS. 
nen nnn 
IG snow-white Fishel White Rock cockerels for 
sale. Broad backs, low taille. From prize win- 
ning pen and range stock. Good layers, $38.00 each. 
Murle Mills. New Providence, lowa. 





ARRED Rocks—Second cockerel 

exhibition pullet at Heart 
Cockerels, both matings: also pens, trios. 
B. Popham, R. 5, C htllicothe, Mo. 


106 


and fine quality. 


bred, second 
of America show, 
Mrs. W. 





White Rock eocherets, $2.50 each; 50 
Pullets, ¢2.00 each. These are early hatched 
C. A. TAYLOR, Ames, lowa 





HA BACK strain White Plymouth Rock cock- 
erels. We have them with quality at from ¢3.00 
to 610.00. Willis Kaiser, Canton, ILl., Route 8. 








NXTRA large White Plymouth Rock cockerels for 
4 sale. Price #2.00 to $4.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Arde Keil, Bellevue, lowa. 








Now Gets 48 Eggs 
A Day Instead of 3 


Mr. Vincent Cured His Hens of the 
Loafing Habit. Easily Done. 











“My egg supply has increased wonder- 
fully. Early in January, I started using 
Don Sung. I had been getting about 3 
eges every other day from 70 hens. By 
the end of January I was getting 30 eggs 
a day. In two weeks more, I was getting 
48 a day.”’—G. W. Vincent, South, Ky. 

Mr. Vincent's results, in January, prove 


that you can get the 
high. It's no trouble 
try. 

Give your 
sults for one 
it pays for 


eges when eggs are 
and costs nothing to 


hens Don Sung and watch re- 
month. if you don’t find that 
itself and pays you a good 
profit besides, simply tell us and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) is @ 
scientific tonic and conditioner. It is easily 
given in the feed, improves the hen'’s 
health and makes her stronger and more 


active. It tones up the egg-laying organs, 
and gets the eggs, no matter how cold or 
wet the weather. 


Don Sung can be obtained promptly from 
your druggist or poultry remedy dealer, or 
send $1.04 (includes war tax) for a pack- 
age by mail prepaid. 

BURRELL-DUGGER CO. 
214 Columbia Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Absolutely Wickless Blue Flame Burner, Howe 
| Cast Metal T Glass Oil 


‘op, Removable Canopy. 
Fount, Automatic Valve and Damper that holds 
the heat up during the night. 

Plenty of heat for coldest weather. Only Fire 
Proof Stove built. Easiest of all to operate and 
will en ay to raise strong, an. Write 








at once for catalogue describing 

Electric Incubators KitchenCablocts 

Incubators Phonographs 

Small Portable Hovers Brooms 

Poultry Supplies Shears 

We can save you money, Write atonce forcom> 
plete catalogue, 

INTER-STATE SALES CO. 
DEPT. 12 TIPTON, INDIANA 
5 A SERRE? BENE TERE, 














if ARRED Rock cockerels, big boned, barred to the 
skin, bred te lay, farm raised, $3.00each. Harry 
Nichols, West Liberty, lowa 





ARRED Rock cockerels—prize winners—at 64.00, 
$5.00 and $10.00; also fine pullets. L. E. Wilson, 
Eagle Grove, Iowa, 





YHOICE White Rock cockerels, farm range, $3,00 
/ each. E. C. McElroy, Newton, lowa. 





LANGSHANRNS. 





“ SALE*-Extra large boned Black Langshan 
cockerels. Right good black greenish plumage. 
Mrs. A. D. Benson, Thurman, lowa 
i GHBRED Biack Langshan cockere!s 83.50 
T. 


each. Mrs, T. E. Roberts, Tecumseh, Neb 


aaa 








B'S Black Langshans—utility laying strain and 
show stock, guaranteed. Osterfoss, Hedrick, Ia. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
aa PPP PL PAL ADA 
YPECIAL pricea on pure bred White Wyandottes, 
‘ Buff, Barred and White Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, White Leghorns, Bronze, Bourbon Red and 
White Holland turkeys, Toulsuse, Embden, African 
geese and Pekin ducks. Choice breeding stock, 
Guaranteed to please. Get our prices before you 


buy. J. 8. Howe & Son, Cedar Falls, lowa. 

3000 WHITE Leghorn hens, 62.00 each; 
e pullets, 2.25 each; cockerels, $2.50 each. 
Barred Kock, White Rock, Rhode Isiand Red pullets. 








rrr 











$2.50 each; cockerels, $3.50. Catalog free. Baby 
chick orders booked for 1921 Capacity 600,000. 
FARROW- HIRSH CO., Peorta, Il. 
G TE ESE—Toulouse, Africans, Embdens, Chinas. 
J Ducks—Rouwens, Pekins, Runners, Muscovies. 
Turkeys—Bronze, White Holland, Bourbon Reds. 
Chickens—Orpingtons, Rocks, Wyandottes, Keds. 
Catalog 4c. A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Minn. 
chicks, purebred, guaranteed. Ten 


i EST baby 

varieties, laying strains, 18c to 6c, postpaid. 
Booking orders now, February delivery. Third sea. 
son. Free catalog. Magnolia Hatchery, Magnolfa, III. 





I ARRED Rock cockerels. Husky birds and good 

barring. Price ¢3.00. A few White Holland tur- 
key toms forsale. Large and healthy: $7.00 aplece. 
Mrs. Guy | Middleton, Eagle Grove, lowa. 





1949 COCKEREL 


AYE BROS., Box 2, 





49 B ARIETIES. 
Free Book. 
BLAIR, NEBRASKA 





“IANT Bronze turkeys. Vigorous, free range 
J stock. Choice birds at reasonable prices. Write 
us your wants. Roy Wilkins, Miltonvaile, Kansas. 





B? RBON turkeye—S. C. Reds. Three dandy 
J toms, #9.00 each. First class cockerels, 63.00. 
Mrs. H. A. McCaffree, Janesville, lowa. 





PURE bred poultry cheap. Also turkeys, ducks 
and geese jaby chicks Price list free. 
Leamon Roweon, Route 5, Hampton, lowa 





The Extra Eggs 


will soon pay for one of thess 
Automatic 







requires lese than a qua: wart of ofl a week, Made of Galvan 
Steel. A long felt want ganeiied. | very Hen nome needs one. 
Price of 1 Heater and 2 Fou 
$2.10. Also made in 3 $end 4 —— sizes. 
Write for Circular @ and testimonials. Agents wanted. 


C.A.S.FORGE WORKS, SARANAC,MICH, 
























\ TE PAW highest prices for Live and 
Dressed Poultry, Veal, Dressed Hogs, etc. 
Send for tags and quotations. 
THEO. CUNY COMPANY, 
825 W. So. Water Bt., Chicago, Iilinots 





DUCKS 


Se SALE—Wiid Mallard ducks, one fifty each or 

fifteen per dozen. Can't be beat for the table or 
hunting purposes. Holder of Federal license No. 
2596 and State license No. 6151. E. EK. Harvey, Jolley, 
Calboun Gounty, lowa. 











ARGE colored Rouen ducks, $2.50; White Pekina, 


4 $2.75; colored Muscovies, $2.25; white China 
and Toulouse geese, @5.00. Carl Narveson, Ken- 
sett, lowa 





URE bred Pekin ducks, Van Antwerp strain, 
Will sell for 63.00 straight if taken this month. 
Mrs. Mary Stinogel, Lobrville, lowa. 





DOGB. 


OPAPP RB IIS mn" O80 OO 80ers 
German Shepherd, Airedale, Collie and Old English 
Shepherd 


DOGS 


Brood matrons, puppies, farm helpers. Ten cents 
for instructive list. 
W. RK. Watson, Box 1906, Oakland, lowa 


English Shepherd Dogs For Sale 


Another litter of puppies ready to ship. 
Males only. Price $10.00 each. 


R. J. HADLEY, Grinnell, lowa 
Collie ar and Shepherd Pups 


Natural heelers. Males, $15; females, $7.50. Guar- 
anteed. Picture,10c. R. Ellis, Beaver Crossing, Neb. 




















\ 7HITE R ocks, 8. C. Reds. Cockerels for sale. 
Winners wherever shown. Grand breeders. 
Prices right. Harms Bros., Forest, Ll. 


os White Holland turkeys; toms $12.00 
and #15.00, hens $8.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mrs. Jesse Frank, Bethany, Mo. 








yong Be mone fo 8. C. Mottled Anconas; cocker- 
els, hens and pullets for sale, $2.00 to $5. 00 each. 
| Albert Kelly, Humboldt, lowa, 





DOG Ss coc =2e SPANLELS for sale. 
Pedigreed, $25 each. 
FISHER BROS., St. Francis, Wisconsia. 





SXACELLENT PU PS— Mother best Scotch Col- 
4 lie and English Shepherd stock. Hee! driving 
strain. Females 85, males $7. JAMES FARRELL, Belloves, lows. 


When writing to ‘advertisers. men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Buttermilk 
makes every bit of feed count. 


quick. Helps prevent cholera. 


Make bigger profits from your 
hogs! The sure way to raise big, 
fat, healthy hoge is to feed Semi-Solid 
Stimulates digestion and 
Keeps 
hogs in perfect condition and fattens ’em 
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Treat Your Own Herd as Dr. David Roberts 
Himself Would Treat Them. His Treatment 
Used Successfully for Past 30 Years. 
Easy to Apply—Sure Results 


Stamp Abortion Out 
OF YOUR HERD AND Keep It Out 


ASK FOR 
“The Cattle Specialist” 
Sent free on request. Answers 
every question pertaining to 
Abortion tn Cows. Tells 
to treat your own herd at 
small expense. Write 
OR. DAVID ROBERTS 
VETERINARY CO., Inc. 
646 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 

















Attached to Fordson in 30 minutes. Let 
your Fordson do the loading. Loads spreader in 
Sminutes. We also have equipment for loading 
gravel and dirt. Write for our free circular ex 
plaining this labor saviug device 


LESSMAN LOADER CO. 
Dept. B, 210 Court Ave., Des Moines, lowa 





FURS TANNED 






Robes, Etc. 


SAVE 


besides 
the pride 
and personal satisfaction you get by having furs 
you trap made into garments 

FREE CATALOG—Send for it today 
full information and latest style 
Work guaranteed 

H. Willard, Son & Co., 20 So. First St. 
MAR SHALLTOWN, OWA 


It gives 
suggestions 

















thousands of others are do- 
and receive back beauti- 
tat robes and coats made to 
your order at s greater savin 
an ever before. Serv “s and sat- 
‘action guaranteed 
for our erge il — 
> 
ling i cther valuable hiferme 
t FREE. Address 


OWNIE TANNING (0, 


12 Market Street 
DES woues 











High or low wheels— 
steel or wood— wide 
or narrow tires, 
Wagon parts of all 
kinds. heels to fit 
~" Be pony gear. 

odin colors free 











When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 


A pure, rich buttermilk, with water removed to save 
Absolutely free from injurious preserv- 
Feeding Semi- 
healthier hogs 


ready for market in time for top prices! Excellent for Gore 
! ‘4 E check lor agbther barrel 
Poultry, too! Write for Free Book and Sample. qEndioend Gnd check tor apother 
| Semi-Solid Buttermilk manufactured exclusively by lor 1 bout out and am fixing my 
4 for the fairs tus Gall. 1 never sew 
y hogs in my re Ley as (ast as my 


Consolidated Products Company 
Lincoln, Nebraska 














Gets them ededitieni 





1 B Bacann, Pattonville, Texas 

















a) A New Log Saw 


Cuts Faster, Costs Less, Makes 
More Money for Users and 
Works While You Rest 

A new improved power log saw, now 
being offered, outdoes all other log- 
saws in cutting wood quickly and at lit- 
tle cost. A new 4-cycle, high power mo- 
tor equipped with Oscillating Magneto 
—no batteries to fail you—makes the 
saw bite through logs faster than other 
log saws. It finishes its cut ane is ready 
for another before the ordinary saw is 
well started. This log saw—the Ottawa 
—has a specially designed friction 
clutch, controlled by a lever, which 
starts and stops the saw without stop- 
ping the engine. Others have imitated, 
but no other power log saw has this im- 
provement just like the Ottawa. The 
Ottawa Log Saw for less money 
than any saw of anything like 
its size. 


sells 


power 





Patent 
Applied For 
The Improved Model, 4-H. P. Ottawa Log Saw 


One man wheels this outfit from cut 
to cut and log to log like a barorw. Sep- 
arate attachments cut down trees and 
cut up branches. Extra power lets the 








engine do heavy work of all kinds 
Owners cf the Ottawa Log Saw laugh at 
coal shortages and are making big money 
with ease, the machine doing the work 5 
to 50 cords cut any day, rainy or dry by 
one man, are normal figures And wood 
is approaching $20 a cord! The Ottawa is 
compact, simple and durable It sells for 
cash or easy payments and is guaranteed 
If you have wood to cut the Ottawa Log 
Saw will be the most satisfactory machine 
you've ever owned Write for their com- 
plete new illustrated book and prices, sent 
free to all readers of this paper. Address, 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
2164 Wood St., Ottawa, Kansas 





NULIFE 


Pure Sugar Cane 
Stock Feeding 


MOLASSES 


Makes more milk. Puts more fat on steers 
horses, sheep and hogs tn less time Feed NI 
LIFE pure sugar cane molasses with all your 
roughage and ere ain 

“If your dealer can't supply you, send us your 
mame and we will ship your order direct. 55 
Gallon Barrels— sae per gal.—_S& 13.20 per bbl.; 
10 Barrels or more—22'ge per gal.—#12.40 per 


bbl.; carlote—@ie per gal.—S$21.55 per bb 
F. 0. B. Chicago. Pamphiet on Feeding Fact ~ 
Free. Prompt shipme nt Orde r today 


OELERICH & BERRY COMPANY 
864 Larrabee St. Chicago, Illinois 











THE Li TTLE BELT POWER TRANSMITTER 
TWISTE is all you need, if you own a 

handest, most reliable Belt Power 
Outfit built FREE. 


Ford or Dodge, to have the 
AURIS T EE 
Write me TODAY! FRANK R. WEISGERBER, Salina, Kans. 
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PART 1—THE 


SYNOPSIS—Out on a stretch of Ne- 
braska table land, thirty years ago, a 
group of pioneer families were trying to 
prove that the country was farm land and 
not a part of the Great American Desert. 
The burden of life on the frontier was 
particularly heavy on the Bergson fam- 
ily Sick with a fatal illness, the father 


to hold on to the 
his strength. 


has the 
land for 


children promise 
which ne has given 


His death leaves the task to the physical 
Strength of the two older boys and the 
courage and intelligence of the daughter, 
Alexandra Three years of bad crops 
drive many of the neighbors back to the 
valley lands and lead the Bergson boys 
to urge Alexandra to follow their exam- 


ple. She refuses 
down to the older 
and what 
would offer. 


but finally decides to go 
settled part of the state 
advantages such a change 


see 


V. 

Alexandra and Emil spent five days 
down among the river farms, driving 
up and down the valley. Alexandra 
talked to the men about their crops 
and to the women about their poultry. 
She spent a whole day with one young 
farmer who had been away at school, 
and who was experimenting with a 
new kind of clover hay. She learned 
a great deal. As they drove along, she 
and Emil talked and planned. At last, 


on the sixth day, Alexandra turned 
Brigham’s head northward and left the 
river behind. 

“There’s nothing in it for us down 
there, Emil. There are a few fine 
farms, but they are owned by the rich 
men in town, and couldn’t be bought. 
Most of the land is rough and hilly. 
They can always scrape along down 
there, but they can never do anything 
big. Down there they have a little 
certainty, but up with us there is a big 
chance. We must have faith in the 
high land, Emil. I want to hold on 
harder than ever, and when you're a 
man you'll thank me.’ She urged 
Brigham forward. 

When the road began to climb the 
first long swells of the Divide, Alexan- 
dra hummed on old Swedish hymn, 
and Emil wondered why his sister 
looked so happy. Her face was so ra- 
diant that he felt shy about asking 
her. For the first time, perhaps, since 


that land emerged from the waters of 
geologic ages, a human face was set 
toward it with love and yearning. It 


seemed beautiful to her, rich and 
strong and glorious. Her eyes drank 
in the breadth of it, until her tears 
blinded her. Then the Genius of the 
Divide, the great, free spirit which 
breathes across it, must have bent 
lower than it ever bent to a human 
will before The history of every 
country begins in the heart of a man 
or a woman. 

Alexandra reached home in the aft- 


That evening she held a fam- 
ily council and told her brothers all 
that she had seen and heard. 

“I want you boys to go down your- 


ernoon. 


selves and look it over Nothing will 
convince you like seeing with your 
own eye The river land was set- 
tled before this, and so they are a 
few years ahead of us, and have 
learned more about farming. The land 
sells for three times as much as this, 


we will double it. 
The rich men down there own all the 
best land, and they are buying all they 
can get. The thing to do is to sell our 


but in five years 


cattle and what little old corn we 
have, and buy the Linstrum place. 
Then the next thing to do is to take 
out two loans on our half sections and 
buy Peter Crow’s place; raise every 
dollar we can, and buy every acre we 
can.” 

“Mortgage the homestead again?” 


He sprang up and began to 
clock furiously. “I won't 


Lou cried. 
wind the 








WILD LAND 


slave to pay off another mortgage. |'| 
never do it. You'd just as soon ki! 
all, Alexandra, to carry out some 
scheme!” 

Oscar rubbed his high, pale fore. 
head. ‘How do you propose to pay off 
your mortgages?” 

Alexandra looked from one to the 
other and bit her lip. They had never 


seen her so nervous. ‘See here,” she 
brought out at last. ‘‘We borrow the 
money for six years. Well, with the 
money we buy a half section from Lin- 
strum and a half from Crow, and a 
quarter from Struble, maybe. That 


will give us upwards of fourteen hun- 


dred acres, won't it? You won’t have 
to pay off your mortgages for six 
years. By that time, any of this land 


will be worth thirty dollars 
it will be worth fifty, but we'll say 
thirty; then you can sell a garden 
patch anywhere, and pay off a debt of 
sixteen hundred dollars. It’s not the 
principal I’m worried about; it’s the in- 
terest and taxes. We'll have to strain 
to meet the payments. But as sure 
as we are sitting here tonight, we 
can sit down here ten years from now 
independent land owners, not strug- 
gling farmers any longer. The chance 
that father was always looking for has 
come.” 

Lou was pacing the floor. “But how 
do you know that land is going to go 


an ac 


up enough to pay the mortgag 
and—” 
“And make us rich besides?” Alex- 


andra put in firmly. “I can’t explain 
that, Lou. You'll have to take my 
word for it. I know, thats all. When 
you drive about over the country you 
can feel it coming.” 

Oscar had been sitting with his head 


lowered, his hands hanging between 
his knees. “But we can’t work so 
much land,” he said dully, as if he 
were talking to himself. “We can't 


even try. It would just lie there and 
we'd work ourselves to death.” He 
sighed, and laid his calloused fist on 
the table. 

Alexandra’s eyes 
She put her hand on his’ shoulder. 
“You poor boy, you won’t have to work 
it. The men in town who are buying 
up other people’s land don’t try to 
farm it. They are the men to watch, 
in a new country. Let’s try to do !/ike 
the shrewd and not like these 
stupid fellows. I don’t want you boys 
always to have to work like thi I 
want you to be independent, and Emil 
to go to school.” 

Lou held his head as if it were 


filled with tears. 


ones, 


ting. “Everybody will say we are 
crazy. It must be crazy, or everybody 
would be doing it.” 

“If they were, we wouldn’t ve 
much chance. No, Lou, I was talking 
about that with the smart young in 


who is raising the new kind of cl r 


He says the right thing is usually t 
what everybody don’t do. Why are Wwe 
better fixed than any of our neigh 
bors? Because father had more bi S. 
Our people were better people un 


these in the old country. We ought to 
do more than they do, and see further 
ahead. Yes, mother, I'm going to clear 
the table now.” 

Alexandra 


rose. The boys went t0 


the stable to see to the stock, and 
they were gone a long while. Whe? 
they came back Lou played on his 
dragharmonika and Oscar sat figul 
ing at his father’s secretary all eve 
ning. They said nothing more about 
Alexandra’s project, but she felt sure 


now that they would consent to it 
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for a pail of water. When he did not 
come back, Alexandra threw a shawl 
over her head and ran down the path 
to the windmill. She found him sitting 
there with his head in his hands, and 
she sat down beside him. 

“Don’t do anything you don’t want 
to do, Oscar,” she whispered. She 
waited a moment, but he did not stir. 
“I won’t say any more about it, if you’d 
rather not. What makes you so dis- 
couraged?” 

“I dread signing my name to them 
pieces of paper,” he said slowly. “All 
the time I was a boy we had a mort- 
gage hanging over us.” 

“Then don’t sign one. I don’t want 
you to, if you feel that way.” 

Oscar shook his head. “No, I can 
see there’s a chance that way. I’ve 
thought a good while there might be. 
We're in so deep now, we might as 
well go deeper. But it’s hard work 
pulling out of debt. Like pulling a 
aie gay machine out of the mud; 
breaks your back. Me and Lou’s 
cathad hard, and I can’t see it’s got 
us ahead much.” 

“Nobody knows about that as well 
as I do, Oscar. That’s why I want to 
try an easier way. I don’t want you 
to have to grub for every dollar.” 

“Yes, I know what you mean. May- 
be it'll come out right. But signing. 
papers is signing papers. There ain't 
no maybe about that.” He took his 
pail and trudged up the path to the 
house. 

Alexandra drew her shawl closer 
about her and stood leaning against 
the frame of the mill, looking at the 
stars which glittered so keenly thru 
the frosty autumn air. She always 
loved to watch them, to think of their 
vastness and distance, and of their or- 
dered march. It fortified her to re- 
flect upon the great operations of na- 
ture, and when she thought of the law 
that lay behind them, she felt a sense 
of personal security. That night she 
had a new consciousness of the coun- 
try, felt almost a new relation to it. 
Even her talk with the boys had not 
taken away the feeling that had over- 
whelmed her when she drove back to 
the Divide that afternoon. She had 
never known before how much the 
country meant to her. The chirping 
of the insects down in the long grass 
had been like the sweetest music. She 
had felt as if her heart were hiding 
down there, somewhere, with the quail 
and the plover and all the little wild 
things that crooned or buzzed in the 
sun. Under the long shaggy ridges, 
she felt the future stirring. 


Part II—Neighboring Fields 
if 


It is sixteen years since John Berg- 
S0n died. His wife now lies beside 
him, and the white shaft that marks 
their graves gleams across the wheat 
fields. Could he rise from beneath it, 
he would not know the country un- 
der which he has been asleep. The 
Shaggy coat of the prairie, which they 
lifted to make him a bed, has vanished 
forever. From the Norwegian grave- 


yard one looks out over a vast check- 


erboard, marked off in squares of 
Wheat and corn; light and dark, dark 
and light. Telephone wires hum along 
the white roads, which always run at 
right angles. From the graveyard gate 


Just before bedtime Oscar went out | 











one can count a dozen gayly painted 
farmhouses; the gilded weather-vanes 
on the big red barns wing at each oth- 
er across the green and brown and yel- 
low fields. The light steel windmills 
tremble thruout their frames and tug 
at their moorings, as they vibrate in 
the wind that often blows from one 
week’s end to another across that high, 
active, resolute stretch of country. 
The Divide is now thickly populated. 
The rich soil yields heavy harvests; 
the dry, bracing climate and the 
smoothness of the land make labor 
easy for men and beasts. There are 
few scenes more gratifying than a 
spring plowing in that country, where 
the furrows of a single field often lie a 
mile in length, and the brown earth, 
with such a strong, clean smell, and 
such a power of growth and fertility in 
it, yields itself eagerly to the plow; 
rolls away from the shear, not even 
dimming the brightness of the metal, 
with a soft, deep sigh of happiness. 
The wheat cutting sometimes goes on 
all night as well as all day, and in good 
seasons there are scarcely men and 
horses enough to do the harvesting. 
The grain is so heavy that it bends to- 
ward the blade and cuts like velvet. 


There is something frank and joy- | 


ous and young in the open face of the 
country. It gives itself ungrudgingly 
to the moods of the season, holding 
nothing back. Like the plains of Lom- 
bardy, it seems to rise a little to meet 
the sun. The air and the earth are 
curiously mated and intermingled, as 
if the one were the breath of the other 
You feel in the atmosphere the same 
tonic, puissant quality that is in the 
tilth, the same strength and resolute- 
ness. 

One June morning a young man 
stood at the gate of the Norwegian 


| graveyard, sharpening his scythe in 
| strokes unconsciously timed to the 


tune he was whistling. He wore a 
flannel cap and duck trousers, and the 
sleeves of his white flannel shirt were 
rolled back to the elbow. When he 
was satisfied with the edge of his 
blade, he slipped the whetstone into 
his hip pocket and began to swing his 
scythe, still whistling, but softly, out 
oi respect to the quiet folk about him, 
Unconscious respect, probably, for he 
seemed intent upon his own thoughts, 
and, like the gladiator’s, they were far 
away. He was a splendid figure of a 
boy, tall and straight as a young pine 
tree, with a handsome head, and 
stormy gray eyes, deeply set under a 
serious brow. The space between his 
two front teeth, which were unusually 
far apart, gave him the proficiency in 
whistling for which he was distin- 
guished at college. (He also played 
the cornet in the University band.) 
When the grass required his close at- 
tention, or when he had to stoop to cut 
about a headstone, he paused in his 
lively air—the “Jewel” song—taking 
it up where he had left it when his 
scythe swung free again. He was 
not thinking about the tired pioneers 
over whom his blade glittered. The 
old wild country, the struggle in which 
his sister was destined to succeed 
while so many men broke their hearts 


and died, he can scarcely remember. 
| That is all among the dim things of 
childhood and has been forgotten in 
the brighter pattern life weaves today, 
in the bright facts of being captain of 
the track team, and holding the inter- 
state record for the high jump, in the 
all-suffusing brightness of being twen- 
ty-one. 
of his work, the young man frowned 
and looked at the ground with an in- 


Yet sometimes, in the pauses 















Save Money by Grinding Your Own Feed ‘ 


This $12.25 Hudson small grain Mill, built entirely 
of steel and iron, grinds 5 to 20 bushels per hour, 
either fine enough for table use or coarse enough 
for rough feed. Self-sharpening burrs. Automatic 
safety device, reduces clogging or damage te . mt. Ball 
bearings Easy running. Operated by 134 H. 


HUDSON GRINDER No. 1 


Get the Hudson Catalog *! Spqreene complete line 















Applying Vertical Style 
Shingle -Craft Roofing 
over old wooden shingles 


Asphalt Shingle Effect 


— Roll Roofing Price 


HEN cost is an important consideration and quality 

cannot be ignored, SHINGLE-CRAFT offers a happy medium 
with its asphalt shingle effect at practically a roll roofing price. 
Even though SHINGLE-CRAFT does cost only a trifle more than 
the ordinary plain slate-surfaced Roofing, it contains the same 
qualities which have earned for MULE-HIDE smooth finish 
Roofing that remarkable record of service: 


““Not a Kick in a Million Feet’’ 


Any MULE-HIDE dealer can get Shingle- We also Manufacture: 
Craft Roll Roofing for you on short notice MULE-HIDE Smooth Finish Roofing. 
if he hasn’t it already in stock. MULE-HIDE Slate-Kote Roofing. 


MULE-HIDE eget mr Asphalt Shingles 
7 la > > salar 2 in Standard and Double-Thick Weights. 

If there is no MULE-HIDE dealer in ye HIDE Four-Unit Asphalt Shingles. 

your vicinity write to us direct, mention- 

ing the name of your lumber dealer. 















SEAL-SKIN and BLACK- BEAR Wster- 
proof Building Papers. 


THE LEHON COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


44th to 45th Street on Oakley Avenue, Chicago 











ed Grinders. Any 





size you need for grinding grain. Send - Free Catalog today. 
HUDSON MFG. CO., 








Get a heater early. Write now for illu- 
etratedcirculars and dealer's name, to 







Dept. 104, Minneapolis, Minn.” 








ad SAVE IT this winter by heating the water 
for your stock with Coal, Wood or Cobs in a 


COW BOY TANK HEATER 


® Quickest to heat; strongest draft; adjustable grates; 
% ashes removed without disturbing fire; keeps fire 24 hrs., 
Absolute! Safe: pays for itself in 2 months with 
y 3 4 cows; Self-Sinking; can be 

used in Wood, Steel or Concrete Tanks of any size, 
Most reliaole, practical, efficient and durable Tank 
; 240% Heater manufactured. Thousands used everywhere, 
“aT RONG fgets arare Sof v oor Tank Heat ern jase Winus ver, worked very ae one | 


rilv and are well worth very kman ehould one 
H. PEW. Prof of. acicnal tn sbandry owa State College Ames ja 


)"ADJUSTABLE® 
FIRE 80% 








THE MUNDIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
531 Brunner Street, Peru, Minois 








ANTI-FREEZING ‘tore’ WATERER 


Waters all Kinds of stock. Operates automatically 
No ice in winter—water cool in summer 


Backed by Fourteen Years of Service 


Information Free. Write 


ARAPAHOE, NEB. 


' 











ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We baudie al! kinds of 


HAY Aas FEED 


Carload jots and lesa at low est prices—Ank 
fo t 


Dickey Glazed Tile Silos | 
‘*The Fruit Jar of the Field’’ 
Buy the best sflo first and save 

money, time and worry. 
Send for catalog No. 4 
Ww. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., 
Kansas —_— Missouri 


223 Pear! St. SiOUX CITY, (OWA 
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SURE DEATH fo 


C Per Hog 


The sure, quick way 


to rid your pigs of 
worms and to put the 
entire digestive tract of 


the x jition, to make the most 
weight out of the feed is to give the original 


Bonnets Bio B 
WORM CAPSULES 


These capsules are the original BONNETT form- 


ig in perfect cor 














ula containing pure egantonin and the other pure 
droge which bave nu e BONNETT'S BIG B 
CAPSULES famous among Agricultural Col 
leges, Farm Advisers, and America’s leading hog 
raisers 

BONNETT'S ire santonin formula cannot ne 
sold for less than our price and substitutes are 
worthiess at any price. FULLY GUARANTEED 
BONNETT’'S BIG B. ¢ APS sold with 


ULES are 
@ positive guarantee tog e perfect 
or we promptly refund full purchase | 


tisfaction 








Thomas Robinson. of Independence, Ila , writes 
a ned nevere j ' . * e 
saw anything ti ea t ett Hig Worm Cap 
sules. Enclosed f t 
Mre. L. © Burgett, jt writes 
“The Pig Gu peculum and ° t 
Thursday and | got t ae 4 
over I shut ther ‘ d 
pase the worms the ne dene ! 
have beer reising ee a fe d ne nything 
equal to thie me 1 tting x ri 4 of worms. Enclosed find 


my check for 500 more Capsules 








On account of the reduced price of SANTONIN 
we are reducing our prices as follows: 


50 Bonnett's Big B. Capsules - + $4.50 
100 Bonnett's Big B. Capsules - - 8.75 
200 Bonnett’s Big B. Capsules - - 17.00 
500 Bonnett’s Big B. Capsules - - 42.50 


Bonnett’s Special Hog Treating Instruments, 
$1.50. Send your order today 


J. L. Bonnett Mfg. Chemist 


217 Main Street 
Bloomington, Illinois 














Deafness: 


Great help is now being giv- 
en to those afflicted with 
deafness or Hefective hear- 
ing from causes such as Ca- 
tarrahal Deafness, Relaxed 
or Sunken Drums, Roaring 
and Hissing Sounds. Per- 
forated, Wholly or Partially 
Destroyed Drums, Discharge 
from Ears, etc. 

Wilson Commen Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in the natural ear drums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortabie. 

Write today for our 168 page FREE book en DEAFNESS, 
giving you full particulars and testimonials 
WILSON KAR DHKUM CO., Incorporated 
449 Inter-Southern Bidg LOUISVILLE, KY 


sage Posts 


DON'T ROT, BREAK OR BURN 


H. WAY, Tecumseh, Neb. 


The Engine That Breathes 


The GADE its the 
only engine that cools 
inside of cylinder. No 
water or fans. Can't 
freeze up. Uses one- 
third less fuel than 
Others. Eighteen yrs. 
On the market. All 
sizes on ekids or trucks. 


























4 GADE BROS. MFG. 
©0. (Engine Dept.) fowa Falls, lowa. 


TARKIO MO- 
the noted fat producer; 


Get our new 
LASSES FEED, 
also on barrel molasses. TARKIO MO- 
LASSES FEED CO., 561-67 Live Stock 
Exch., Kansas City, Mo. 


a ices on 
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tentness which suggested that even 
twenty-one might have its problems. 

When he had been mowing the bet- 
ter part of an hour, he heard the rattle 
of a light cart on the road behind him. 
Supposing that it was his sister com- 
ing back from one of her farms, he 
kept on with his work. The cart 
stopped at the gate and a merry con- 
tralto voice called, “Almost thru, 
Emil?” He dropped his scythe and 
went toward the fence, wiping his face 
and neck with his handkerchief. In 
the cart sat a young woman who wore 
driving gauntlets and a wide shade 
hat, trimmed with red poppies. Her 
face, too, was rather like a poppy, 
round and brown, with rich color in 
her cheeks and lips, and her dancing 
yellow-brown eyes bubbled with gay- 
ety. The wind was flapping her big 
hat and teasing a curl of her chestnut- 
hair. She shook her head at 
tall youth. 


colored 
the 

“What time did you get over here? 
That’s not much of a job for an ath- 
lete. Here I’ve been to town and 
back. Alexandra lets you sleep late. 
Oh, I know! Lou’s wife was telling 
me about the way she spoils you. I 
was going to give you a lift, if you 
were done.” She gathered up her 
reins. 

“But I will be, in a minute. 
wait for me, Marie,” Emil coaxed. 
“Alexandra sent me to mow our lot, 
but I’ve done half a dozen others, you 
see. Just wait till I finish off the 
Kourdnas’. By the way, they were 


Please 


Bohemians. Why aren't they up in the 
Catholic graveyard?” 

“Free-thinkers,” replied the young 
woman laconically. 

“Lots of the Bohemian boys at the 


said Emil, taking up 

“What did you ever 
burn John Huss for, anyway? It’s 
made an awful row. They still jaw 
about it in history classes.” 

“We'd do it right again, most 
of us,” said the young woman hotly. 
“Don't they ever teach you in your his- 
tory classes that you'd all be heathen 
Turks if it hadn’t been for the Bo- 
hemians?” 

Emil had fallen to mowing. “Oh, 
there’s no denying you're a spunky lit- 
tle bunch, you Czechs,” he called back 
over his shoulder. 

Marie Shabata settled herself in her 
seat and watched the rythmical move- 
ment of the young man’s long arms, 
swinging her foot as if in time to some 
air that was going thru her mind. 
The minutes passed. Emil mowed vig- 
orously and Marie sat sunning herself 
and watching the long grass fall. She 
sat with the ease that belongs to per- 
sons of an essentially happy nature, 
who can find a comfortable spot al- 
most anywhere; who are supple, and 
quick in adapting themselves to cir- 
cumstances. After a final swish, Emil 
snapped the gate and sprang into the 
cart, holding his scythe well out over 


University are,” 
his scythe again. 


over 


the wheel. “There,” he sighed. na 
gave old man Lee a cut or so, too. 
Lou's wife needn't talk. I never see 
Lou’s scythe over here.” 

Marie clucked to her horse. “Oh, 
you know Annie!” She looked at the 


young man’s bare arms. “How brown 
you’ve got since you came home. I 
wish I had an athlete to mow my or- 
chard. I get wet to my knees when I 
go down to pick cherries.” 

“You can have one, any time you 
want him. Better wait until after it 
rains.” Emil squinted off at the hori- 
zon as if he were looking for clouds. 

“Will you? Oh, there’s a good boy!” 
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She turned her head to him with a 
quick, bright smile. He felt it rather 
than saw it. Indeed, he had looked 
away with the purpose of not seeing it. 
“I've been up looking at Angelique’s 
wedding clothes,” Marie went on, “and 
I’m so excited I can hardly wait until 
Sunday. Amedee will be a handsome 
bridegroom. Is anybody but you go- 
ing to stand up with him? Well, then 
it will be a handsome wedding party.” 
She made a droll face at Emil, who 
flushed. “Frank,” Marie continued, 
flicking her horse, “is cranky at me be- 
cause I loaned his saddle to Jan 
Smirka, and I’m terribly afraid he 
won't take me to the dance in the eve- 
ning. Maybe the supper will tempt 
him. All Angelique’s folks are baking 
for it, and all Amedee’s twenty cous- 
ins. There will be barrels of beer. If 
once I get Frank to the supper, I'll see 
that I stay for the dance. And by the 
way, Emil, you musn’t dance with me 
but once or twice. You must dance 
with all the French girls. It hurts 
their feelings if you don’t. They think 
you're proud because you've been away 
to school or something.” 


Emil sniffed. “How do you know 
they think that?” 

“Well, you didn’t dance with them 
much at Raoul Marcel’s party, and I 


could tell how they took it by the way 
they looked at you—and at me.” 

“All right,” said Emil shortly, study- 
ing the glittering biade of his stythe. 


They drove westward toward Nor- 
way creek, and toward a big white 
house that stood on a hill, several 
miles across the fields. There were 
so many sheds and _ outbuildings 


grouped about it that the place looked 
not unlike a tiny village. A stranger, 
approaching it, could not help noticing 
the beauty and fruitfulness of the out- 
lying fields. There was something in- 
dividual about the great farm, a most 
unusual trimness and care for detail. 
On either side of the road, for a mile 
before you reached the foot of the hill, 
stood tall osage orange hedges, their 
glossy green marking off the yellow 
fields. South of the hill, in a low, shel- 
tered swale, surrounded by @ mul- 
berry hedge, was the orchard, its fruit 
trees knee-deep in timothy grass. Any 
thereabouts would have told you 
that this was one of the richest farms 
on the Divide, that the farmer was a 
woman, Alexandra Bergson. 

If you go up the hill and enter Alex- 
andra’s big house, you will find that 
it is curiously unfinished and uneven 
in comfort. One room is papered. car- 
peted, over-furnished; the next is al- 
most bare. The pleasantest rooms in 
the are the kitchen—where Alex- 
andra’s three young Swedish girls chat- 
ter and cook and pickle and preserve 
all summer long—and the sitting room, 
in which Alexandra has brought to- 
gether the old homely furniture that 
the Bergsons used in their first log 
house, the family portraits, and the 
few things her mother brought from 
Sweden. 

When you go out of the house into 


one 


house 


the flower garden, there you feel again 
the order and fine arrangement mani- 
fest all over the great farm; in the 
fencing and hedging, in the wind- 


breaks and sheds, in the symmetrical 
pasture ponds, planted with scrub wil- 
lows to give shade to the cattle in fly 
time. There is even a white row of 
beehives in the orchard, under the wal- 
nut trees. You feel that, properly, Al- 
exandra’s house is the big out-of-doors, 
and that it is in the soil that she ex- 
presses herself best. 
(Continued next Week.) 


“Wool heditiies Bill 


The proposed embargo on wool has 
created much discussion. In urging 
quick action on his bill placing an em. 
bargo on wool and woolen goods, S 


| ator Smoot said that “unless something 


| owner was $653.45, 





| 











is done very soon, as far as the wool 
industry of the United States is « 
cerned, the industry will perish.” 

In support of this statement, Senator 
Kendrick of Wyoming read a telegram 
from a large commission firm in the 
Union Stock Yards at Chicago, which 
stated that on December 9, 1,986 ewes 
were sold to a packer at $2.10 per cwt 
The total gross proceeds of this sale 
were $3,878.11. The total charges were 
$3,224.66, and the net return to the 
a little over 32 cents 
which one of the senators re. 
marked was “less than we pay for one 
lamb chop.” The fact was also pointed 
out by Senator Kendrick that propor- 
tionately $5 of the gross receipts went 
to pay fixed charges and $1 went to 
the owner of the sheep. 

The statement was made by Senator 
Smoot that “South American wools are 
now selling at 9 cents a pound. The 
Cleveland Woolen Mills recently pur. 
chased about 1,500,000 pounds of Sonth 
American wool. It cost them 20 cents 
f& pound with all expenses and commis- 
sions paid, delivered at the port of en- 
try. We today have in the United 
States over 800,000,000 pounds of wool. 
Not five per cent of the last clip of 
wool in this country has been sold. 


$2,000 Cash Secures 
Splendid indiana Farm 


80 acres heart one state’s choicest farming sect 
all except 2 acres level fields, high cultivar 
rotated pasture, wire fences; fruit and berries: on 
improved road, edge RR high school town; modern 
2-story 7-room house, furnace heat, bathroom, fine 
shade; big modern barn, hay fork, corn crib, px ry 
house, water supply. Owner well-to-do, retiring; 
responsible buyer geta it at $15,000, easy t« 8. 
Details this and other central west farms, page 70 
Strout’s Illustrated Catalog Bargains 83 & 8 
Free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Lil. 


For Sale—800 Acres Best Land 


in eastern Nebraska, near Beatrice, a city of 10,000 
people. Land adjoining; can be farmed as one or 
more farms; land level, no waste land; land tn high 
state of fertility and highly improved. Will s¢« all 
or any part Improvements enough for five farms. 
An ideal farm in an ideal farming country. Land 
must be sold to settle an estate. Possession March 
1, 1921, if desired. Price right and terms easy. 


ALICE E. BOWMAN, Executrix, ' __ Beatrice, Neb. 
Farms From Owner to You 


per head, 








Mar- 


922-F¢ 









Productive eighty acre farms at Meadowlands, 
nesota. No stone, well drained. Every place at 
gain. Land ceeded to hay and grains on each farm; 
also good pasture and woodlot. Good roads, schools, 
churches, and neighbors. Some farms have | 
ings. On some we will construct bul!dings for you. 
If you are a renter, a year’s rent will make,a down 
payment on any of these Railroad farms. Chance of 
a life-time for you! Come NOW. For further par- 
ticulars, write L. B. ARNOLD, Land Com’r, D & |. R. 
R. R. Co., 620 Wolvin Building, Duluth, Minneso ta. 


You can buy land here pro- 
South Dakota sar ae as abundantly at one- 
to one-half the price 
demanded tn older st Ring g hes agricultural wealtD 
per capita is produced here than in any other state. 
The state loans money to tts farmers through {ts 
own Kural Credit System, Write today for informa 
tion. DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION, Irwin 
D Aldric h, Commissioner, Capitol F-81, Plerre, § D. 


120-A. Farm in Middle Georg 


Sixty acres planted in finest thin shelled variety 
of pecan trees. Located two miles from Con: ‘a 
A rare investment for some one. $110.00 per acre. 


Address owner, 
C. T. SMITH, CONCORD, GA. 


Southeastern Kansas 


Corn, making 40 to 90 bushels per acre; oats, to 
9) bushels; wheat, 15 to 35 bushels; four sone «8 be 














alfalfa. Land at from $67.50 to 8150 an acre 
terms. Send for booklet. Ax . iress, THE AL 
COUNTY IN INVESTMENT CO., Iola, Kansas. 





FARMS FOR RENT. 


We have five or six very fine Iowa farms for rent @D 
cash or share basis fe also offer some fine farms 
for sale or exchange for other property. 


SHEKLETON BROS., LAWLER, 1owA 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We bave a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 


N ISSISSIPPI Black Prairie Alfalfa and Graz- 
| ing Lands, in a community of Northern farm- 
ers, where land produces as abundantly at one ird 
to one-half the price demanded in other states or 
information and farm lists, write A. D. HICKEL 
Merchants and Farmers Bank Bidg., Macon, M 


Beautiful Modern New York Farm Home 


University and high school Ipeation; ma aD 
road. WILLIS VOSE, Route 8, Ithaca, New york 
est Farm Homes Cheap. Soll, climate 

markets, brick roads, good neighbors here; 0? 
pioneering Investigate. NEW YORK FARM 
AGENCY, Westfield, New York. 














QOUTHERN MINNESOTA Corn Farms 
) —Take first mortgages, Liberty bonds part pay 


ment. SCHROEDER LAND CO., Mankato, Mino. 
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NEBRASKA POLLED HEREFORD SALE 
AT SOUTH OMAHBA, NEB., ON JAN. 5. 
‘ye third annual sale of the Nebraska 
eeders will be held in South Omaha, Ne- 
ska, on January 5. This consignment 
will carry seventy head, of which 
enty-five are bulls of serviceable age 
i forty-five females. There are twenty 
ture cows with calves at their side and 
ed, fifteen two-year-old heifers, bred 
open, and a good supply of yearling 
rs. There are several tried sires, 
husky two-year-olds and a num- 
of excellent yearlings. The cattle se- 
ed in this offering are representative 
the breed and will start any man in 
business on a _ good, sound basis. 
erything is guaranteed both by the as- 
iation and the breeders, so you run 
chances. All sold absolutely on their 
rits; the bidder sets the price Get 
* catalog from Boyd Radford, Newark, 
eb., and come to the sale. Mention Wal- 
es’ Farmer when writing.—Advertising 
tice, 
YDEN BROS. ARE SELLING THEIR 
BEST DUROC SOWS 
The Lyden boys are selling all of their 
top Duroc sows. Last year they had 
pert s buy a long string of good sows for 
them, and these were bred to a number 
of « cine 1 good boars. The gilts from these 
sows will go in the sale as well as the 
dams. These sows were selected from a 
number of the best herds and they cost 
the boys plenty of money. They are sell- 
ing them in order to make the most at- 
tractive offering possible. The sows are 
‘hters of High Pathfinder, Citation, 
I » King Orion, Top Sensation, King 
Orion Jr., King’s Colonel Jr. and several 
good Pathfinder boars. In order 
to have a top boar to breed these sows 
to, the boys spent quite a lot of time and 


senee 


nee Oo Hem ee 





ross 





ic 








money in selecting a herd boar. They 
finally settled on Golden Pathfinder, a 
yearling from the Sensation and Path- 


finder families, that was the part of a 
show boar backed by a long line of known 
producing ancestors. Today this is the 
1 guide in buying more than any- 
thing else. Write the boys at once for 
their catalog. Address, Lyden_ Bros., 
Hildreth, Neb. Send your buying orders 
to Elmer J. Lamb, Wallaces’ Farmer rep- 
resentative.—Advertising Notice. 

JORDON BROS.’ GOOD POLAND 

OFFERING. 

An opportunity to attend two of the 
season’s best Poland China sales is that 
offered by the sales of Jordon Bros., who 
sell on January 7, and E. S. Barker, who 
sells January 8, both at Willmar, Minn. 
The big feature of the Jordon Bros.’ sale 
is The Big Clansman, a great breeding son 
of The Clansman. A glance at the ad- 
vertisement, which appears on another 
age, will give the reader an idea of the 
Bis 1 quality sows that have been bred to 
The Big Clansman. Spring gilts, by such 
sires as The Pilot, Sheldon Wonder, Fash- 
ion Piece, Great Big Buster and Jordon's 
Orange Wonder, sell bred to The Big 
Clansman, Plans to attend this sale 
should be made today. Be sure and get 
the catalog, by mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer to Jordon Bros., of Beardsley, 
Minn.—Advertising Notice. 

STORR’S oO. CHINA SALE AT 
IBL 





Frank Storrs, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, will 
hold his Poland China bred sow sale at his 
former home, Sibley, on January 19. Pre- 
liminary announcement of the sale ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. Look it up 
and note the many feature attractions 
offered. We will not enumerate them all, 
but call your attention to a yearling 
daughter of Sheldon Wonder, one by The 
Yankee, and a tried sow by Disher's Gi- 
ant There will also be some fall and 


spring gilts by the breed’s most noted 
sires Get in line for this good offering, 
today, by writing for the catalog, men- 
ty g Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising 


NEW YORK'’S FIRST STATE 
HOLSTEIN SALE. 


The first state Holstein sale to be held 


in New York state will take place at 
t ster, N. Y., on January 12 and 13. 
The cattle which will be sold on those 
days are the tops from the 100,000 Hol- 
Steins in the state. New York state has 
more Holsteins than any other state in 
t inion, so it is fitting that individuals 
wit imposing records be selected to rep- 
re t the state in this auction. As the 


catalog will be ready on January i, write 
Secretary Zimmer for it now, and plan to 
attend the sale. Kindly mention Wal- 
la * Farmer when writing.—Advertising 


STUDERS’ DUROC SALE. 

Don’t forget the Studer sale of Durocs, 
at Wesley, lowa, the evening of January 
1] It's a Uneeda Orion Sensation sale. | 
And if you haven’t seen this great boar 
or his get, you have missed something 
Messrs. Studer have a splendid offering 
of large sows sired by prominent boars, 
and, being mated as they are with Uneeda 
Orion Sensation, should make them very 
attractive Note the card announcement 
in this issue and watch for the big ad 
hext week. Meantime, ask for their cata- 
log at once. You can sell this kind when 
— can't sell the other.—Advertising No- 
SWARTZENDRUBER OFFERS BRED 

SOWS AND GILTS. 
otted Poland China bred sows and 

are now being offered by E. 

zendruber, of Versailles, Mo. The se 
; and gilts are bred to his great trio 
erd boars, Spotted Samson, Imperial 
er and Spotted Rexall. If in need of 

useful breeding stock, get in touch 
Wit Mr. Swartzendruber, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 
BARKER’S POLANDS SELL JANUARY 8 

E. S. Barker, of Willmar, Minn., will sell 
another one of his notable Poland China 
Offerings on January 8. The sows in this 
Offering sell bred to the two boars, St. 
Paul and Evolution. The best in Poland 
Chinas can be secured at the Barker sale. 
9é sure that you are there to make selec- 
tions. More details concerning the offer- 





good 





ing may be had by writing for the cata- 
log, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 

ANGUS BULLS. 

H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, Iowa, 
now has a number of good Angus bulls 
for sale, of the Blackbird and Trojan 
Erica families. A couple are two years old 
now and others are coming two in the 
spring. One of the best the Wilkinsons 
ever raised is a double Trojan Erica of 
the popular Evergreen branch, and sired 
by the Wilkinson imported Trojan Erica 
bull, Elegant of Tuberdaly, an Enchant- 
ress of show-yard conformation. This 
young Evergreen bull is very think and 
typy—a real herd bull and show bull. 
Write if interested in buying, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 

SMITH’S HEREFORD SALE. 

Remember the date of January 4, when 
Ernest Smith, of Mechanicsville, lowa, will 
hold his Hereford sale. The announce- 
ment appears on another page of this is- 
sue. Look it up and plan to be present 
on sale day to get some of the good seed 
stock which will be offered then. A note 
to Mr. Smith, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer, will bring the catalog.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 

CHESTER WHITE BOARS. 

Oscar Johnson, of Pilot Mound, Iowa, 
breeder of Chester White hogs, is offering 
big type, cholera immuned boars at $35 
and $40. As they will not last long at this 
price, our readers should send their 
checks and orders today, and get an early 
choice. Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing.—Advertising Notice. 





Watch next week's issue for the an- 
nouncement of the Neal Thomas Poland 
China sale to be held at Norway, Iowa, 
on January 12. A choice selection of sows 
and gilts will be offered at that time. Get 
your name on the catalog list by mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising No- 
tice. 





Notice the announcement of the Poland 
China sale to be held by Wm. Cooper, at 
Hedrick, Iowa, on January 13. Mr. Cooper 
has prepared some special attractions for 
this sale, which should be of interest to 
every one interested in Poland Chinas. 
Make application for the catalog today.— 
Advertising Notice. 

Pray & Thomas, Poland China breeders, 
will hold a sale at Allerton, Iowa, on Jan- 
uary 8. Their offering will be made up of 
useful sows, bred to the type of boars that 
will produce money-making litters. Write 
for the catalog today, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


Recent Public Sales 


CLEGG BROS.’ SHORTHORN SALE. 

The annual Shorthorn sale held by 
Clegg Bros., of Ainsworth, Iowa, was pat- 
ronized by discriminating breeders from 
Iowa, Illinois and Missouri. Considering 
the unfavorable conditions, the sale was 
a success, altho buyers got plenty of bar- 
gains. The top price was $1,000, which 
was paid by Weaver & Garden, Wapello, 
lowa, for White Adelaide, a_ three-year- 
old daughter of Maxwalton Masher, and 
Imp. Victoria Adelaide, bred by J. D. 
Willis. Another of the same breeding, 
called Victoria Gem, went to the same 
firm at $600, and a yearling Victoria Ade- 
Jaide heifer sold for $500 to John J. Jenk- 
ins, of Columbus Junction, Iowa. Frank 
Bretchtel, of Lena, Lll., got several top 
females, as did G. A. Boyer, of the same 
place. G. B. Clair, of Kent, Ill, was also 
a good buyer from outside the state. Hen- 
ry Whiteford & Son, of Volga City, Iowa, 
were buyers of a half dozen head of good 
young heifers. Duncan Bros., of Colum- 
bus Junction, Iowa, were the heaviest 
home buyers. The females averaged $355 
per head. There were only three bulls and 
they sold cheap. The offering was a lit- 
tle too large for this time, but consider- 
ing that it was mostly young and bred by 
Clegg Bros., the sale was satisfactory. A 
list of sales at $200 and over follows. 
Kraschel and Milne were the auctioneers. 





White Adelaide, Sept., ‘17; Weaver 
& Garden, Wapello, Iowa . , $1,000 
Victoria, June, '1$; John J. Jenkins 
Ainsworth, Iowa ....... 500 
ted tosette 2d, May, °20; G. B 
Cer, Se, BE cece ‘ 425 
Victoria Gem, Mar., ‘17; Weaver & 
GN <5) ) <esienecepeenes 600 
Roan Briseis, Oct., °19; Frank Brech- 
ON eer 500 
Roan Briseis 2d, Nov., '16; W m. 
Milne, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 400 
toan Volumnia, Sept., 19; Duncan 
Bros., Columbus Junction, Iowa.. 330 
Arabella 4th, Apr., °19; Parkhill & 
Son, Sigourney, BAWEN oS), ecccesie 225 
Villager’s Missie, Nov., °17; G. A 
—— TS SS eee . 500 
Victoria Adelaide 5th, Nov., °17; 
oe EE eee 230 
Fairy Queen, Mar., Duncan 


EER Perk ee rey Ter ny 690 
Princess 6th, Feb., °20; 
Red Rosette, May, °19; i 3 
Victoria Pride 8th, Feb., °19; W. 





Pere rr rere rr oe 410 
Red Victoria, July, 36: &. B. Clair. 250 
Victoria 9th, Oct.,’10; Henry White- 

ford & Son, Volga City, Iowa . . 800 
Rosette 2d, Aug., "19; Frank Brech- 

DOA atiacaanedtawsnee ne asee ou weer. s.cne 500 
Roan Wallflower 2d, June, °19; J. E 

Smith, Kinroes, low ......405++. 210 
Red Gwendoline, Apr., "20; He nry 

Whiteford & Son ..............- 200 


Naomi 2d, Dec., °18; Henry White- 


eS eee eee 250 
Moss Rose 4th, May 19! Frank 
rere err re 540 
Victoria Pride 9th, Mar., '20; Henry 
Whiteford & Son ......-ccccseess: 200 
Aberdeen Bud 2d, Feb., "90; Henry 
Whiteford & Son .........cess0085 200 
Proud Rosette 5th, Jan., 20; Ever- 
green Farm, Columbus Junction, 
ND, Vnemeca eee a6 theese ache erhee 330 
Victoria Pride 8th, Dec., ‘17; Wm 
DE eat ene RONG ae wees sews 684 .. 300 
Lady Cruickshank 10th, Nov., °17; - 
ee ee 300 
Villager’s Missie 24, June, '20; John 


J. Jenkins cececsecscvevessccvecess 220 
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Distributors of “Cletrac” 
Dart Tractors, 





A Merry Christmas to the Farmers of lowa 


en 


IST OM 


May the New Year bring you prosperity and happi- 
ness and a full measure of s 
end we wish to co-operate by helping you solve the 
problems of more efficient and economical farming. 


Iowa Co-operative Power Farming Association 
FRANK B. DONOVAN, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
219 Fourth Ave. (Opposite Interurban Depot ) Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Tank Type Tractors, Beeman One Horse Tractors, 
Dart Trucks, 


atisfaction. Toward that 


Oliver Power Farming Implements, 




















PACKING HOUSE WAGES. 

Judge Alschuler, the government arbiter 
at Chicago, last week handed down his 
decision on the application of some 200,000 
employes of the packing houses and allied 
industries for an increase in wages. The 
men had asked for increases running from 
one to two dollars per day. 

In denying the increase in wages, Judge 
Alschuler was evidently influenced by the 
decline in prices now well under way. He 
said that prices of the staples which enter 
so largely into food and clothing have 
been declining sharply, and in some cases 
even alarmingly, and that this means a 
radical decline in living costs. He referred 
to the fact that retail prices have not yet 
declined to nearly the degree, and 
said that the ultimate consumer is still 
the victim 

He granted some few advances to em- 
ployes who have been working at less 
than living wages, and ne softened the de- 
cision by granting a retroactive wage in- 
crease Which will amount to about $30 for 
each of the 200,000 employes It is esti 
mated that this amount will aggregate 
about $5.000,000. 

Farmers and stockmen will find some 
satisfaction in this decision. Any in- 
crease in wages granted to packing house 
employes would be paid not by the pack- 
ers, but by live stock producers Farm - 
ers want the packing house workmen to 
have fair wages, but there will be general 
agreement with Judge Alschuler that the 
cost of living should come down very 
much in the near future. 


same 





MINIMUM WEIGHTS ON HOGS. 

The Iowa board of railroad commission- 
ers has issued a statement under date of 
December 10, calling attention to the fact 
that in the freight tariffs issued by the 
railroads covering the lowa distance tar- 
iff, the minimum car weights on hogs are 
incorrectly given. On hogs shipped with- 
in the state of Iowa the minimum weight 
is 16,000 pounds for single-deck cars of 36 
feet or over in length, and on cars of 
shorter length the minimum weight is 
15,000 pounds. On double decks the mini- 
mum weight on cars of not over 36 feet 
7 inches is 22,000 pounds; over 36 feet 7 
inches and not over 40 feet 6 inches, 
24,000 pounds, and over 40 feet 6 inches, 
26,000 pounds. 

The commission rules that these mini- 
mum weights shall be considered as being 
effective ‘ptember 1, 1920. This means 
that if weights in excess of this lave 
been charged on live stock shipped within 
the state since September 1, 1920, the 
shippers will have the right to claim re- 
fund 





Stylish--and a 
e 
Big, Bargain 
Here is a fur coat any woman 
> would be proud to wear. A 
rich-looking garment made 
in latest style with large, 
rolling shawl collar, deep 
cuffs, pockets, and a nar- 
W row belt that gives it very 
fashionable lines. 

This woman’s stylish fur 
coat is made, ag exact 
measurements, from the 
horse or cow hides you send 
us.Tanned and made com- 
plete for only $39.50. Just 

the thing for long, cold 

drives to town. ill out- 


and you cannot buy else- 
where a coat like it for 
twice the price. 


FREE 


Style Book On 
Women’s Furs 
Write today for our free 
style book of fur coats for 
women made from horse 
and cow hides; also furs 
and sets made of mink, 
muskrat, squirrel, rac- 

and other small 


GLOBE TANNING 
COMPANY 


“214 ~—‘S. EB. FIRST ST. 
Des Moines, Ia. 














The Choicest, Tastiest Fish You Ever Ate 
At Greatly Reduced Prices 


Every fish frozen solid—direct from 
the sparkling waters—with their 
wonderful zest and sea-flavor fully 
retained. 


A Real Treat For Your Family 
These delicious fish are packed 
strong wooden boxes, 100 pounds 
gross weight, contains 85 pounds 
net weight of fish. 

Per Box 


Royal Herring, delicious fish.. ...8 6.00 
Mullets, dressed, economical, tasty . 6.w 
Haddock, dressed, temptingly flavored 8.50 
Pickerel, unusually fine .. R . 900 
Pickerel, dressed and headless..... - 11.060 


Flounders, cleaned, ready to fry........ 10 35 
Red Rockfish, wholesome, succulent... 10.75 


Sablefish, no heads or inwards.......... 12.0€ 


Salmon, finest flavor............00escee 1,00 
Genuine Wall Eyed Pike, “choice, ten- 

See tetheetrececcas Seaasebetésesemanl 12.75 
Chic ken Halibut, wonderful treat..... 14.60 


Genuine Whitefish. 





Special Assortment Box, ‘‘IMPERIAL”’ 
Contains 20 pounds Whitefish: 
Fiounders; 2 seats saben: 
25 pounds Herring . 


20 pounds 


* $9.50 


Order Direct From This Ad 


Write for FREE profusely illus- 
trated catalog showing fish in their 
natural colors. 











For quick delivery have your or- 

ders shipped from our distributing 

— at Fargo, N. D., and Mason 
City, lowa. 

REMEMBER, you willsave both time 

and money. Add 75 cents more to the above 

bricea when you order shipments from the 


distributing points nearest you, as we pay 
the freight ourselves to these points 
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A. S. Johnson Fish Co. 
Dept. 10, Duluth, Minn. 


Largest Mat! Order 
Shippers of Frozen Fish 


5 





aged: eterna tac: malar St ae a eat 








Fistula and $ 
Poll Evil 


Guaranteed remedy. 
Moneg refunded if it fails to cure 
Write for particulars, 


H. C. Hoerman, Linn, Kan. 














WHY NOT INSTALL T THE 


Q. D. All Steel Farrowing Rail 


now and save the little pigs thisspring. These rails 
are sanitary, cheap and indestructible. Write for 
priee and further description to 


J. L. GRISWOLD & CO., Dodge Center, Minn. 








For Sale—Two Cypress Tanks 


Capacity 16,000 gal. each; on 27 ft. column steel tow- 
ers; in excellent condition. Present factory price 
$1.350.00 each; our price $500.00 each. Suttabie for 
dairy purposes, furnishing about 40 Ibs. pressure for 
hose. Also good fire protection 

ee Laundry — Boone. Ka, 


CONRAD'S SPOTTED POLAND CHINA 


BOARS. 
L. H. Conrad, Rockwell City, Iowa, is 
offering to Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
Spotted Poland China boars from his 


herd. These are March pigs, doubly im- 
muned, and should please those of our 
readers who are in need of a boar to put 
at the head of their herd. Mention Wale 
laces’ Farmer when writing for details, 
—Advertising Notice. 
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DPLHOC JERSEYS 





A Duroc Sale of Far Reaching Importance 
it’s the 


Uneeda Orion Sensation Sale 


The Studers’ Sale 









Wesley, la., Jan. if | 


In the Evening 








0 Magnificent daughters of 
breed’s leading sires 
bred to the greatest big type 
unior yearling boar in the 
land. This boar bears the 
distinction of possessing 
every great qualitication of 


the 
ne 


his noted sire, the world’s 
champion, Great Orion Sen- 
Sation, al same age. 

Indications are that if there is 
going to be any profit in the hog 
business from now on it will be 
on those that outshadow the f— 
masses. Can you think of a bet- 4 


. ROW St FR eer AAT 


ter start to improve yur herd §& 
than a sow bred to UNEEDA ff 
ORION BENSATION? 
catalog and learn more. 
for same 


Wesley, lowa 


See our 
Address 
x 








Ben & Alf Studer, 














7th—DUROGS—JAN. 7th 


Strawberry Point, lowa 
40 Head of Sows 


Val ey Pathfinder, 


JAN. 


Bred to my three boars, a son of 


Giant Wonder I Am, and a son of Royal Sensation. 
Sows and gilts by Pathfinder’s Likeness, GIANT WONDER I AM, 
Royal Sensation, Great Sensation’s Likeness, Valley Pathfinder, 


’athtin A wonderful offering. Write 
Ray B. France Wallaces’ 


Auctioneer. 


Strawberry Point, lowa 


Orion Great Sensation and | ler. 
for cat mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Farmer Representative. Col. Matern, 


J. P. COLE, 


alog, 








6 


Brookdale Farms 


Forty great sows ge h sale, bred to that phenomenal boar, Path- 
gh ~‘Rupertor. t ar that had many friends for grand championship 
he t l low a State Fair His dam sells bred to Pathfinder. Great 


al } 
Wonde rL ar 15 we ret at Des Moines; 800 )}bs. All are by great sires. 
H 


Get on our malling lst 


Thomas Robinson, 





Independence, lowa 





WAL oat ES’ FARMER, December wi 1920 
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Poland China a Bred a 


From the Herds of 
| CARL ROSENFELD and C. 0. TORGERSON 
At the Rosenfeld Farm 


Kelley, lowa, Jan. 10, 1921 

















| Fifteen tried sows, 22 fall gilts and 18 spring 
gilts sell bred to THE BIG DIVIDE, the great 
breeding son of Big Bob at the head of the 
Rosenfeld herd; THE SHRINER by THE YAN- 

| KEE; THE BIG TRADER, a litter mate to 

THE TRADER, and THE ADVERTISER. 

In the sale will be sows by The Big Divide, 
Orange Boy, Big Emperor, Big Perfection, 
Smooth Long Jumbo, Big Bob, Big Wonder, 
Smooth Jones, Longfellow, Smooth Big Bone 
and Grand Model. Offering is immuned. 

Be sure and get the catalog, and be sure 
sale day to get one of these good sows bred to 
our outstanding boars. 








|| ROSENFELD & TORGERSON, KELLEY, IOWA 


JIM DUNCAN, Auctioneer F. M. PRAY, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. 





























|| SHELDON BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA BREEDERS | 


We Ship More Poland-Chinas by Express Than Any Town in the United States 
SIX BIG HERDS WITHIN THHREE MILES OF SHELDON, IOWA 


‘|| W. J. OSGOOD—WELLWORTH STOCK FARM 


Rainbow and Wellworth Orange in Service. Sows bred for fall litters. Fall boars b 
Rainbow Giant Prospect and Wellworth Orange for sale now. 
Farm half mile north of fair grounds, SHELDON, IOWA 

















Duroc Breeders Claim Our ‘Herd Boar 


) GREAT ORION SENSATION 2d 


is siring some of the greatest pigs of the year. You can go tnto our herd and pick his get. And 
remember bt a tl e most high y advertise 4 boars of the breed 
m Valley Col fi brothers In blood to Pathmas- 






For sal 
ter, the Wel 
of Pathiinde 


L. BRIDENTHAL, 


Two Pure Bred Duroc Pigs for °62 


rator breeding, weight 1 
yr part iculars, write 


__ MURRAY , NEBRASKA 





by Pathf "We have a litter eister to Queen 


4 
rnish you blue blooded Durocs 


WYMORE, NEBRASKA 


nder 





itic and | pounds 


h ple F< 


A boar and gilt not related 
l 


edigree with ea 


ALBERT A. 


YOUNG, — 


POLAN D.C MINAS. 


Sell Bred to The Marvel and The Achiever, on 


February 10th, Independence, lowa 


Three litter sisters to The Achiever sell bred to The Marvel. Also gilts by The Cavalter, 
The Marvel, Grant jreat Giant and many other noted boars. Early application for the cat- 
alog will be of advantage to you, Write today to 


R. F. FRENCH, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 


WYATT, ESCHER & LUETHS’ 


HOME OF BIG POLAND CHINAS 


HERD NUMBERS 3 Headed by the three mammoth boars. Giant Senator Jr., Big Giant and 
Giant Big Bob. Forty spring and five fall boars offered by above sires. One 


Outstanding fal! boar and two of January farrow, the like of which we have yet to see. We are offering a 
wonderful! lot of boars—great bone, scale and ruggedness 


MANNING, IOWA 
U ROC S—Big type spring boars, weighing 225- 
Shipped C. O. D. if desired. JOHN 


I 250 Ibe., 640 5 si 
Duroc ersey oars W. PEEBLER & SONS, Keosauqua, lowa 


nu AM PSHIRES. 

















Am now offering choice spring boars, 

of March and Apri! farrow, with Path eR pty eo Pr ee ee a 

finder and Orion Cherry King breeding Winter Bred Sow ‘Sale— HAMPSHIRES 
back of them. They are priced right 





. Feb. 4, Tees: 


EMERSON CRABS fawn te 
ing is to be n ated to 

Reynolds, illinois Derby’s Equal, son 
ee of Nehawha Lad and 

the Ist prize senior 

boar at Inter-State 

ensation Boars a 
Cc. M. Merkley 


r boar pig at Interstate 
ale 


GOOD ONES—DUROCS ae... - 
Hampshire Boars 


Sac City. iowa 


The get of Seusation's Type by Great Orion Sensa- 
tion. dams by Pathfinder's Tppe. One good fall boar 
by Great Orion Sensation 





Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. I op a by “a th Big Buster, junior champion 
, ndiana State Fair of 1919; he is a son of the cham- 
FRED KNAPP, Worthington, Minn. pion Mose Messenger, and he, in turn, is a son of the 


champion Messenger Boy 
and lusty. Ti 


Pasture ralsed, strong 
rese are a useful Jot of young boars, of 


) Have for sale at all 
— tried sows, fashionable breeding, good conformation, and priced 
Ite, open to sel 





and bred; boars of al! ages rie a vead herds of 
the most exacting. Shallenberger Farms, Areyle. 11. 
$40 BUYS a Duroc spring boar weighing 

200 to 250 Ibs. Best df breeding, Pathfinder, 


©ol. and Orion lines. The best lot I ever raised. 
EB D. DARLING, Estherville, lowa. 


WOODLAWN FARM, Sterling, Illinois 


Hampshires Twenty boars ready for use. Well 


marked and from popular biood 
lines. $50.00 each. Also a few bred sows and gilts. 
Callorwrite. KE, BR. HEM. Selma, Lowa. 











HERRY 
J.J. KRAMER KOERSELMAN 


: GRAND BiG ORPHAN Maplewood Stock Farm 
sire of The Clansman. : 

} Sows bred for fall litters. Marr EWOOD WONDE 

A few spring boars by Big aud SHELDON CLANBMA 
Porter.Grand Big Orphan 
and Sheldon Clansman. 
We breed only the best 


' SHELDON, IOWA 


Col, J. A. Benson 


Sprucemead Farm 






Sows bred to and spri 
boars sired by them f 
sale now 


= 
Two miles east of Sheldon, la. 


R. €. HENRY 


Matchless Herd 





in 
part of town 


Farm located 


N.W 





Five big 250 Ib. spring Evolution, Giant Pro 
boars by St. Paul and Big pect. Giant Price as 
Rainbow. Tenspring gilts Rainbow sows bred fo 


fall litters. 
Fall and spring boars 
Farm joins town ons.! 
Call, wire or write. 


SHELDON. IOWA 


offered open, sired by Rose 
Wonder and tevolution. 
These gilts are fit for best 
breeders’ herds. Priced low. 


SHELDON, IOWA 


























“A Regular Giant” Sale 
January 19th, at Sibley, lowa 


Forty head of high class, well bred Poland China sows, thirty of them bred to 
A Regular Giant by Grant’s Great Giant, and ten to Paramount Wonder by 
Korver’s Orange Wonder. Among the attractions will be a yearling daughte: 
of Sheldon Wonder, one by The Yankee, one by Lang’s Big Joe, a tried sow 
by Disher’s Giant, dam of The Craftsman. Fall and epring gilts by Check 
maker, Demonstrator, The Craftsman, The Foreman, The Cavalier, The Mas 
cot, Paramount Wonder, Peter The Great, The Pic kett and other noted sires 
Send bids to R. C. HENR Y, who will represent Wallaces’ Farmer. 
BENSON and BARKER, Auctioneers. Write for catalog—addres: 


FRANK O. STORRS, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


GF REMEMBER THE SALE IS AT SIBLEY, l|OWA 
































POLAND CHINA BRED SOW SALE 


of W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, fa., Jan. 13 


50 HEAD —This offering will be sows and fal! and 
spring gilts by such sires Glant Jumbo, Lee’s Buster, 
Giant Smooth Bone 2d, Biggest Joe, C. Woftder, Big 
Louis, Bobby Boy. Forspecial atiractions there wil! 
be the 15 great spring gilts we selected from Jobo 
Grant's herd, sired by Grant’s Great Giant and bred 
to Dunndale Jr. by Dunndale Pilot. A great number 
of the offering will be bred to Giant Boy by Grant's 
Great Giant, individually the best son of Grants 
Great Giant, combining quality and size. Kus firs 
crop of pigs proves him a peerless sire. You wil! 
wanta catalog of this splendid offering. Yours for 
the asking. 
F. M. Pray, Waliaces’ Farmer Representative. 


W.H.COOPER, Hedrick, lowa 














GIANT BOY 
By Grant's Great Giant. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRE-WAR NORMAL METHOD — We 
til hold to the theory that in order to 











st 
judge prices we must know normal rela- 
tionships. For instance, the pre-war nor- 
n al price of corn at Chicago in De- 
cember was 64.4 cents, whereas now it is 
72 cents, or in other werds, corn is now 
only 12 per cent above the pre-war nor- 
mal. 1,300-pound fat cattle sold the third 


week of December for $11.40 per cwt., as 

compared with pre-war normal of $7.55, or 

in other words they are now 51 per cent 
above pre-war normal. Obviomsly, corn at 
only 12 per cent above pre-war is too 

Prices generally at the present time 
are 60 per cent above the pre-war normal, 
and it therefore seems that corn is decid- 
edly too low. 

CATTLE—1,300-pound fat cattle are now 
151 per cent of pre-war normal, as com- 
pared with 155 per cent for 1,100-pound 
fat cattle, 134 per cent for stockers and 
feeders and 112 per cent for canners and 

utters. All grades of cattle dropped 10 
to 15 points last week. Fat cattle will 
possibly drop further, but it looks as 
tho the thinner grades were now low 
enough. 

HOGS—Heavy hogs are 124 per cent of 
pre-war normal, light hogs 129 per cent, 


pigs 139 per cent, sows 122 per cent. 
Heavy hogs will sell relatively lower 


han light hogs this winter because of 
large corn crop. 
SHEEP AND WOOL—Lambs are 140 per 
nt of pre-war, whereas quarter-blood 
wool at 26% cents at Boston is only 96 
er cent of pre-war. 


GRAIN—Corn is 112 per cent of pre-war 

rmal, oats 109 per cent, No. 2 red 

wheat 177 per cent, No. 1 northern 
eat 153 per cent. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter is 
146 per cent of pre-war normal and Chi- 
cago milk is 139 per cent. Cotton is 117 
per cent and clover seed at $12 a bush- 
el at Chicago is 130 per cent. 

PROVISIONS—Lard is 122 per cent of 
pre-war normal, rib sides 119 per cent, 
bacon 180 per cent and ham 186 per 
cent. Packers are making a good man- 
facturing profit on hogs. 

FUTURES—May corn is 97 per cent of 
pre-war normal, July corn 96 per cent; 
May oats are 97 per cent and July oats 

. per cent; March wheat 137 per cent; 
January lard is 122 per cent and May 
lard 123 per cent; January sides are 111 
per cent and May sides 109 per cent. 
On the basis of May lard, heavy hogs 
next May should sell for $10.98, and on 
the basis of May sides for $10.44. 

RAILROAD RATES—Corn and oats 
freights from Iowa to Chicago are 196 
per cent of pre-war normal and cattle 
and hog freights are 170 per cent. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS—Pig-iron is 
268 per cent of pre-war normal, coke 
165 per cent, copper 87 per cent, petrole- 
um 306 per cent and lumber 232 per cent. 

BANK CLEARINGS—Bank clearings per 
capita outside of New York City were 
for the month of November 214 per cent 
of pre-war and money in circulation 
per capita is 169 per cent. 


The Week’s Markets 























CATTLE. 
== 
Tos 
| + 
ie Oo 
a te 
bais|i 
Zz « 
= |o|\o | 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | J 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)—|! | | 
Choice and prime— 
Last week .......0. ...{12.75/13.50/12. 75 
Week before ........5 13.50/14.50118.63 
Good— | 
LOR WOE: secnds siete 11.00/11.45/10.88 
Week befeve .....<cce 11.75/12.55/11.70 
Medium— 
DE TR cnc s¢enanes 8.88 9.32) 8.7 
Week Bbesore ..<.cccce nt 9.53 
mmon— ! 
MEG. WERE stensisbeaee ‘| 7.38) 7.63) 7.45 
Week before . 7.75) 8.43) 8.13 
Light weight beef steers | | | 
(1,190 Ibs. down)— 
ice and prime— | 
st week . 
Week before : 
\ um and good— } | | 
ast week tes ARES gee } 9.19 88; 8.89 
SCO DOIOTE. se ivscieas 8.75,10.25) 8.40 
Common— ! ] 
LOE. SUR a y'ssna a asin | 6.50, 6.88) 6.38 
Week before ......... 7.00) 7.88) 6.83 
Butcher cattle— | | | 
Heifers } 
et, OEE 7.13! 7.38) 7.08 
Week before ....-.++ 1.88 8 13 7.85 
RE WOOK, <x0ss004 nena 6.00] 6.63) 5.50 
; GR: RUBIO: ocancccss " 7 | 6.45 
Mt TRE: Sac ctcsvccws 5.88) 6.50' 4.95 
eek before ....cce0. 6.00 6.75) 5.50 
Canners and cuttere— | 
SS are 3.85) 3.50! 3.69 
Week before ........- 4.13] 3.98) 4.08 
Feeder steers— | | 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— | | 
Last week .......<. -+-] 8.13] 7.93] 8.58 
WOOK, DOROTO os0 5.6090 8.63) 9.63) 8.58 
Medium (750-1,000 Ibs.) j 
LOGE GOR oxteyewsce ed .88| 7.38) 7.88 
Week before .........{ 7.75] 8.00] 7.88 















































































































































CATTLE. FEEDS 
Md at - * 
Es | 2/2] 8 
~| a x| 2] 8] 8] sg 
n 3 ° 
s|?/¢s @/¢)/e|/s] 
| @ 2 =| e s & S 
} B12 a a/8/8!] 3 
LO4 & a Mim | Alo 
Stockers— Bran— | l ee 
Steers— Last week. ./29.00) 26.00/26.00/37.00} 32.00 
Last week ..seceeeesss| 6.00] 6.00) 6.13 Week before]29.75| 28.00/26.00/37. 00} 
Week before .........| 6.25] 6.63] 6.13 | Shorts— | 
Cows and heifers— Last week. ./26.50) 25.00/23.00/38.00} 36.00 
Last week ......02....| 5.00) 5.13} 5.00 Week before|26.75| 28.00 23.50/43. 00 
Week before .........| 5.00] 5.38] 4.95 Hominy feed— 
he —_= and choice 6.50 7.00 Last week../35.50} 26.00)..... 36.00) 38.00 
ast wee rer Es eee ee efore|35.50|......|.cece 00 
Week before .........| 6.75|.....| 7.00 onverk , before _ — 
Calves, common and Last week. a4 ae 42.00].....] 45.00 
medium— Week before(45.00]...... 43.00 
Last week ........+++.| 4.50).....] 4.63 | Cottonseed (41 
WOE WHOS. cssccienes 4.62}..... 4.75 per cent)— | 
HOGS. —_ wae. er eees9 fe eleeeee| 40.00 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— Tankage— cs 
Last week .......+.0..} 8.42] 8.93] 8.58 Last week..!...../ 89.60].....]..0.-}| 70.00 
Week before ......+..| 9.68) 9.53] 9.70 Week before].....| 89.50].....|.....| 80.00 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— Gluten— | 
Last week .... +++] 8.53) 8.98) 8.60 LAS. WEEK. hiccccfascedcccedkececss 46,08 
Week before ......+.. 9.78) 9.55) 9.78 Week before|.....|..... ht Re, Oe 48.00 
. Pig lee { 
a ee tbs.) oe he 8.45! 9.00! 8.60 *Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
Week before ...... 9.65| 9.50| 9.63 | @l other points, car lots. 
Light lights (1% 30- 150 lbs.) 3 
Last week ...... sawemeleceee | 9.08} .820 LISERTY Sends 
We BRTODD. kn donwncelec 0 | 9.43] 9.50 | 
Smooth heavy packing | 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— o 
Serra 8.13} 8.78] 7.88 3 | 
WOGK DOTONO <cscc005 9.35| 9.43] 9.13 NS <é 
Rough packing sow (200 a ° 
lbs. up)— | « - 
Last week ...... soewws 7.75| 8.60) 7.50 } Py 
Week before ...ccces. 9.23| 9.15] 8.75 | U.S. Liberty 4%4’s, second— | 
Pigs (130 lbs. down)— | oe eee 1$100.¢ 00) $85 3 
Last week .....e- ere. Tre 8.95) 8.50 Week before " 85.42 
= a before eaccotcces 9.00} 9.50 U. S. Liberty 4%’ s, thira— — 
Stock pigs— sas é be erat 00.00) 87.89 
es 7 ae ee Re ee eo mene 00a] 88.20 
Week before ery ae SD ee 9.25 U. S. Liberty 4%'s, fourth— * 
SHEEP. a os K stisskn ere week aa 100.00) 85 pe 
fambs (84 Ibs. down), so Vee ‘iecdia, Sam 
medium to prime— rT = Sabcattd's SEER ra 0. 0} 95.02 
Last week ........0. .-] 8.75]10.63/ 9.80 | Week before 2ciiiilihoe ec s| 95:56 
WeOGK DEIOTO. .<2< cen ss 00) 9.75 , ao “ “ ; 
Lambs, culls and common ~ Maturity of Libe: rty y,Bonds—Second ¢ 14's 
Tomk wank... 4 ec. 7.50! 8.38] 7.25 mature Nov. 15, 1942 7 but are ce allable 
Week before ......... 7.75| 8.88| 7.00 | Nov. 15, 1927; third 4%’s mature Sept. 15, 
; . di 2 5 yy,’ ature June 15, 1947, 
Yearling wethers, medium | 1928; fourth 4%’s m e June 15, 194° 
to prime— but are callable June 15, 1982; Victory 
Last week ...... .eeeee] 7.50) 8.00] 7.88 | 4%'S mature May 20, 1923, but are call- 
Week before ......... 7.50) 8.75| 7.63 | @ble June 16, 1922. 
Ewes, medium to choice— { FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
TARE WEEK cc rvccsccces 3.95) 4.75] 3.75 ——_—_——— — 
Week before ...... o--| 4.13! 4.80] 3.95 * = 
Breeding ewes, full ls 
mouths to a © 
Last week ......... --| 4.50) 5.25) 4.38 2 ~ If 
Week before .........| 5.00) 5.25) 4.75 $ Fo |e 
Feeder lambs, medium to ao [os 
choice— a a& isd 
Last week ....... 8.50) 9.88] 7.80 Da o fy 
Week before ......... 8. 38/10. 38] 7 95 British sterling ex- it tam 
NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all change— | af 
classes of live stock are quoted at an av- lak week ...... $4.867 [$3.46 (71.1 
erage of prices from common to choice. Week betere ......<{...ce | 3.41%/70.0 
GRAIN French franc— | |. 
Last week ........ 193 0587/30.4 
» e Week before . : : | -0586|30.4 
- 3 | German mark— | } | 
A 4) a nal —_— OE eer } 2382) .0135 ae 
° : 3 Wee »efore me aliite anatase -0133] 5. 
te a FI © aaneie 
$14) ] 4 | 
_ al 
z | 3 Market Report 
3) £ x a | 
Corn, No. 2Y— < Live Stock and Meats—Hog prices at 
Last week ....] .75%4] .66 |...... 67% | Chicago showed a net decline of 50 cents 
on. = 2000 csilew cece -73 | per 100 pounds during the past week, av- 
orn, vo. con ‘a | erage cost of packer and shipper droves 
wa —, ee oa oo 70 Su drepping to $8.97 on the 15th. Cattle also 
Ges, No + diy ot : — declined heavily. Prices on all sheep and 
Last week ....| .70 | .58 | .671%4) .58% | lambs broke sharply at close of week, ex- 
Week before ..| .7534|...... .74 64% treme declines reaching $2 December 17. 
Oats— Chicago prices: Hogs, bulk of sales, $9 to 
Last week ....| .48%4] .44 -5D 43 $9.20; medium and good beef steers, $7.50 
Pa sey before ..| .48%| .48 | =e 46% | to $12.50; butcher cows and heifers, $4.15 
yes: ae “ . | to $10.25; calves, light and medium weight, 
” 1 1%! 5S 4 
tl = a o te os es r~ $8 to $8.10; feeder steers, $6.25 to $9; best 
Rye— fat lambs $8.75 to $10.75; yearlings, $6 to 
Last week : i .53%]1.38%%4]1.47 | $8; best ewes, $3 to $4.50; feeding lambs, 
Week ate 100 4....../L48 | $8.50 to $19. 
e No. 2 hard| ‘ » easte y > 
bag mee Be h » > = a Ee In cr _ wanes wholeents Gresnet meat 
a | oy lh 7 o trade price declines were general under 
Week_before PARExe Se Po slow demand. Beef declined $1 to $5, bet- 
HAY. ter grades breaking most; veal, steady to 
= rg $3 lower; lamb, $1 to $2 lower; mutton, 
» steady to $1 lower; pork, unevenly lower. 
is) December 17, wholesale prices, good grade 
= 3 A meats, eastern markets: Beef, $15 to $19; 
r 2ig veal, $16 to $20; lamb, $23 to $25; mutton, 
si aig $11 to $16; light pork loins, $19 to $22; 
° «10 heavy loins, $17 to $18.50. 
Clover, No. i— ~~ ae OR a Grain—The outstanding features of the 
Last week ..... Ries isles week's grain markets have been heavy ex- 


Week before .... 

Mixed Clover, No. 1— | 
Last week 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, Choice— ] | 
Last week ...... 24.90 2 
Week before .. . (25.00 

Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
Last week . {21.50/28 
Week PIO eae oe 22.00) 2% 

Alfalfa, Standard 
Last week ... 17.50/19 25} 
Week before 18.50'21.50 

Alfalfa, No. 2— } 
TM I i icine cesarean 14.00 15.7 
Week before ...-{15700/17.25 

Oat straw— | | 
Last week 50'10 
Week before 50/10. 





before 


75/18.50 4 
76/14.50 


~ 
-- 





MISCELLANEOUS. cH wieaeo PRODUCE 


extras, last week 
5ic, week before 48c: cheddar cheese, last 
week 21c. week before 23c; eggs, fresh 
firsts, last week 72%c, week before 74c; 
ducks, last week 26e, week before 27c 
geese, fancy fat, last week 24c, week oe 
fore 25%4c. 


Butter, creame tem 





port sales of wheat and great difficulty in 
securing cash wheat to fill old sales. On 
the 16th Great Britain bought in the Unit- 
ed States 1,500,000 bushels of wheat, Italy 
bought 1,250,000 bushels, and Spain 250,000 


bushels. Argentine reports fine crop pros- 
pects, with yields running above expec- 
tations On the 17th there was a heavy 
and general buying movement of futures, 
including wheat, corn and oats. Heavy 
export business in wheat continues; corn 
also bought by exporters on the 17th. 


Stronger demand for cash wheat in gouth- 
west to fill old export sales and much 
wheat going direct from country stations 
to gulf ports. Omaha reported exporters 
bidding 31 cents over Chicago for wheat 
up to middle of January. Exporters have 
also bought large quantities of rye during 
the week. Flaxseed continues dull. Stocks 
low, estimated at half of volume of year 
ago. Minneapolis reports No. 1 dark 
northern cash wheat in good demand at 
7 to 12 cents over Minneapolis March; 
choice Canadian and Montana, 13 to 14 
cents over; No. 2 dark horthern, 4 to 8 
cents over. For the week Chicago March 
wheat gained 6% cents, closing at $1.64%; 








May corn down % cent at 71% cents. 
Minneapolis March wheat up 5% cents at 
$1.595%; Kansas City up 7% cents at 
$1.60%; Winnipeg May up 6% cents at 
$1.77%; Chicago December wheat, $1.70; 
May wheat, $1.585¢; December corn, 69% 
cents 

Dairy Products—Butter markets have 
shown further improvement; present 
tendency upward. Supply of best grades 
somewhat small; undergrades liberal, but 
in light demand. Storage butter moving 
slowly; increased demand for Danish 
Closing prices $2 score, fresh: New York, 
55 cents; Chicago, 51% cents; Philadel- 
phia, cents; Boston, 53 cents. 

Cheese markets in general improved 
somewhat following severe declines of 
last week, but trading is still inactive and 
country markets in Wisconsin not more 
than steady, with prices about where they 
were a week ago. Demand is moderate 
and offerings of practically all styles and 
grades fairly liberal. Slow trade expected 
to last beyond holidays. Wisconsin pri- 


55% 


mary points prices average Twins, 21 
cents; Daisies, 22 cents; Double Daisies, 
21% cents; Young Americas, 23% cents; 


Oa 


Long Horns, 23 
cents. 

Cotton—The average price for middling 
spot cotton as quoted by the ten designat- 
ed spot markets lost about 33 points, ora 
little more than % cent per pound, closing 
around 14.84 cents New York December 
futures down 28 points, closing at 15.40 
cents. 


Feed—Market inactive. 


cents; Square Prints, 24 


Production Min- 





neapolis mills approximately only half 
normal Buying is for immediate needs 
only. Dealers stock generally light. Spring 
bran quoted, Minneapolis $26, Chicago 
$29.50, New York $36; middlings, $2 lower. 
Linseed meal demand slightly improved. 
Quoted, Cincinnati $0 New York $46, 
Minenapolis $40, Chieago4 $41, Cottonseed 


meal, 36 per cent Atlanta $33, Chicage 
$34.50, New York $38 No. 1 alfalfa, Kan- 
sas City $26. Hominy prices easier. Chie 
cago quoted white hominy at $35.. 


Hog Receipts and Prices 


Receipts continue rather light for this 
time of year. If really heavy receipts ma- 
terialize at any time, there will be even 
further price drops 


The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week from: December 11, 1919, to date: 

(Figures show per cent at ave rage oad 




















wa 
ls <3] 
138! st] 2 
|} aa! aa 80 
los a8 89 
185 8a | BB 
a-i a" | OF 
December 4 to 11 122] 100) 136 
December 11 to 18 105) 106) 145 
December 18 to 25 ...... 132| 149] 142 
December 25 to Jan. 1 117} 107) 145 
January lto 8.........] 122} 126] 168 
January 8 to 15. ..{| 133) 126] 268 
January 15 to 22 ........./ 116] 122| 155 
January 22 to 29 118} 124] 157 
January 29 to Feb. 5 .| 76) 98! 149 
February 5 to 12 .... 68} 75| 145 
February 12 to 19 | 93) 110) 1414 
February 19 to 26 a 90} 75| 138 
February 26 to March 4.| 78| 99/ 138 
March 4 to 11 | 95) 102) 196 
March 11 to 18 | 114) 1ii' 135 
March 18 to 25 . 117 125; 137 
March 25 to April 1 32} 1:2) 133 
April 1lto 8 re 20; 104) 138 
April 8 to 15 ....... ...| 27] 47 138 
April 15 to 22 ee |} 107] 99| 138 
April 22 to 29 ... o-oo] 108] 206) SES 
April 29 to May 6 : |} 136] 132) 128 
May ; | 138] 120) 130 
May | 125) 119) 126 
May ‘Sama eaaiewne | 117) 122) 138 
May ne 3 -| 131 150) 131 
game 3 00 10 ..ccs- } 122) 108 127 
fe ae Oe bier | 115} 106) 129 
June 17 to 24... ..| 127] 110) 137 
June 24 to July 1 ........ {| 143) 130) 4139 
July 1to 8 | 92]/ 78] 138 
ey | ee 136; 118! 130 
July 15 to 23. aaeuet 108; 109) 133 
y 23 to 20 .ccecs ...| 106) 118] 130 
July 3 Oto August 6 ; 126] 116] 1229 
August 6 to 13 |} 126] 116] 129 
August 13 to 20 ........] 105) 112} 138 
August 20 to 27. 107 107; 12 
August 27 to Sept. 3 | 101) 109! 129 
September 3 to 10 91 81 3 
September 10 to 17 ) 89} 99] 140 
September 17 to 24 ..-| 93) 92) 146 
September 24 to Oct. 1 , 83| 98) 144 
October lto 8 s] 84) 139 
October 8 to 15 cuhen 80) 81} 139 
October 15 to 22 ‘ 79 88} 143 
October 22 to 29 | 4 89| 124 
October 29 to Nov. 5 57) 61 126 
November 5 to 12 ea 86 64] 132 
November te. 29. 85 93} 123 
November 19 to 26 . 97] 107] 106 
November 26 to ID r. 78 8% in) 
December 3 to 10 ......] 90 89] 100 
Decem be © 20 to 17 =. 101) 88) 93 
For the ensuing week the ten-year ave 
erage has been 168.550 hogs at Chicago, 
488.100 hogs at the eleven markets, and a 
price of $10.08. If we figure on the basis 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 
receipts we get 202.260 at Chicago and 
585,720 at the eleven markets. If the price 


is 110 per cent of the ten-year 
get $11.09 as the answer 


average, We 


WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE, 

The winter wheat acreage is reported 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture at 3 per cent less than last year, 
or 40,605,000 acres If we have average 
weather, this acreage will probably preve 
to be about 3,000,000 acres more than ‘an 
be disposed of at cost of production. 








2860 











WALLACES’ FARMER, December 24, 1920 
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POLAND: CMEnAS. 


Fisher's Big Type Polands 


Prices reduced on boars for balance of 
geason. We lave 20 bead of late March and early 
April boars, running in weight from strong 200 to 250 






Ibs., that we are prieing at #40, ¢50 and 60 each; a4 
few tops at 875. These are sired bySthe largest, 
heaviest boned boars in mortheastern Lowa, 
and are out of mammoth herd sows and good litters 





and are immune We ere also booking orders for 
gilts bred to F.’s Great Giant (be being direct from 
the Giant fam!ly and bred by John Grant) and Bob 







Biue Valiey (sire Big Bob Again) for Jan. delivery 
atei50 each Furnished registered and guaranteed 
eatisfactory. Will ship C. O. D. with bank reference 
Four ehipping pointe. Write or visit us. Farm one 
mile from station 

L. 8. FISHER & SON Edgewood, N. E. Iowa 








We Can Supply Your 
Every Want in Season 







We are breeding the nicest 
lot of sows for our Jan. 28th 
sale we have ever bad. The 
catalog will soon be ready 
Your name and addrese on a 
postal card will insure your 
getting one. 

M. I ALDWIN 
Big Type Pola ® Bibley. Ie 











Poland Chinas 



































' Ten fall boars by Hancherdale Orange and 
Hancherdaie Big Bob. Fifty et oy | boars by 
Hancherdaie (range and Hancherdale Buster, and a 
few by Chantian’s Big Bob and Omaha's Equal. 


Honest to Goodness Big Type 





More qualified herd beaders than ever before. Plenty 
of up-to-date new blood for old customers. 
m. | P. | HANCHER, ROLFE, 1OWA 
2 good, husky. heavy boned, spring boars, al! im- 
mused, at 050.00 each. Some sired by Orphan Lad 
3d, prize winner as a pig at National show Would 
also sell Orpban Lad and one good yearling boar by 
Major Jumbo, senior champion at recent National 
show. Also one fall boar. Inspection invited 


W. S. Austin, Dumont, lowa 


SMOOTH JUMBO 360617 


HEADS OUR HERD 


Grand champion Poland China boar of the Minne- 
@0ta siute fair, 1920. We are offering tried sows and 
spring giite bred to him Also spring gilte sired by 
him, bred to a good eon of Buster's Rival by Glant 
Buster Am also breeding some to a good eon of 
Bmooth Prospect by Greene's Long Prospect, and am 
pricing them tosel!l. Write your wants to 


i. A. LENZ, Lansing, lowa 


BiG TWPREK POLANDS WITH QUALITY 

Big stretchy gilts, well grown, bred for spring litters 

to Despatcher, he by Designer, the ¢30.000 wonder 

60 fall pigs of Bept. farrow sired by Parrish's Giant 
oe. Farmer prices. Al! backed by the Parrish 
uarantee. Write your wants. H. 8. PARRISH, 
.F R.F.D.3 $1, Carbondale, II! 


BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA BOARS 


Also one yearling, 





Prices reasonable 
pure Scotch bull, 


BAKK, Davenport, lowa 





P. Ss. 

A senior yeariing herd boar ot 
Poland Chinas of Adame Big Bove breeding. 
Two March boars of Orange breeding. Fall gilts 
bred to a linebred son ef The Pickett. A few fall 
pigs of Wonder, Jumbo and Big Bone breeding. 
Also two Guernsey bull calves. HARRY C. 
PARKER, Fatroake Farm, Li 


SFOTTEeS © POLARD- c HINA AS. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINA 
BREEDING STOCK 


BOARS, GILTS AND TRIED SOWS 
Specialty now on trios of August pigs 


Jones & Martens 
MENLO, OWA 


Boars—Spotted Polands 


The big boned, big framed, stretchy kind; possess 
the quality, individuality and breeding for herd 
headers. Championship blood 1fn sire's and dam's 

breeaing. Cho.era immune, double treatment. 
: Priced from $35 to $50 each. 

Write at once. 








V.R.LAME, —_ KANE, ILLINOIS 
Spotted Poland Sows 
FOR SALE 


Spring gilts; yearling and tried sows, 
open and some with fall litters. 

Sows of O. & O., Thomas Gtant and 0, & K 
Dreeding, and offered at farmers’ prices 


> H.C. SIEVERS, Mechanicsville, lowa 


Spotted Polands 


We have several bred sows and 
gilts for sale 
bred to Spotted Samp on 30717, Imperial Buster 35135 
and Spotted Rexall 39765; also spring boars 
Priced right. Satisfaction guaranteed. Immuned. 


E. F. SWARTZENDRUBER, R. 3, Versailles, Mo. 


Spotted Poland China Boars 


By 0. aud K.’s Mode! matniy, and a few by Iowa 
Boy 25839. These are choice pigs, farrowed in April 
and May For more information, write 


: JOHN H. WOODKE, Nemaha, lowa 


Sp otted Poland Chinas 


Bome per gilts bred to an Arch Back King boar 

for March and April farrow. These gilts are regie- 

» tered, cholera immune, and are ail of popular breed- 
fing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Priced reasonably. 


*s Pride 





two 








| 
| 
| 










| WALTER SPRAGUE, Rose Hill, lowa 


POLAND CHINAS 


CHESTER WHITES. 








Poland China Bred Sow Sale 


40 Gilts—Biggest and Best Ever 





Rolfe, lowa, Friday, January 7, 1921 | 


A Yankee and Hancher’s 
You get them big 


All bred to Hancherdale Orange, 
4 Design. Here is big type bred in the boars. 


.ere from years of heredity. 
We are prepared to take care of any buyer who can fur- i 
7 nish a good note. : 


Just to indicate the class of hogs we raise, will say that our f 
private boar trade has been good. They averaged $152.60. : 

Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. Jack- 
son and Hi Riley, Auctioneers. For catalog, address. 


|M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, lowa 
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AMERICAN HERD OF 


Chester Whites 


Birthplace of prize winners and cham, 
Pions. The place to pick your breeding stock. We 
are offering 80 spring gilts and 40 spring boars—a!) by 
Expansion Model, our National prize winner. 
Priced in numbers to suit. Herd immuned 


ALDEN ANDERSON, Story City, lowa 


BIG TYPE 0. I. C.’s 


Home of Jumbo Master. three times grand cha 
pion, and Lengthy Prince, 800 Ib. senior yea 
For sale—Service boars, bred gilts, fall pigs 


HOOPER & McGRATH, Cass City, Michigan 


Good Big Chester White Boars 


Cholera immuned, priced at $35.00 and $40.( 
to close them out. 


Oscar Johnson, Pilot Mound, lowa 


CHESTER WHITE BRED GILTS 


and some boars of March farrow for sa)e a: 
farmers’ prices. Registered and immuned. 


WM. MEIER, Hedrick, Iowa 














Care White yearling boars, $75 to #1; 
/ late fall boars. $50 to $70, from big sows and big 
litters; a few good weanling boars at $25 each 
EARL BLOOM, Bridgewater, lowa. 











PRAY AND THOMAS’ 


POLAND CHINA BRED SOW SALE 


ALLERTON, IOWA, SATURDAY 
JANUARY 8, 1921 


A great lot of brood sows of prolific strains go in this sale 
lings of the breed. Sires of the sows in offering are Overt 
Sievers’ Big Timm, Mc’ Great Wonder, Lake View Timm and others of pote. 

They are bred to the herd sires King Leader and Jumbo Orange. King Leader is by 
King Albert, by Corn Valley King, and out of a dam by Giant Leader 2d. He isa real in- 
dividual and breeding boar. You will find one of our sows bred to him a good investment. 


The catalog will soon be ready. Make application for it today. 
PRAY AND THOMAS, ALLERTON, IOWA 


bred to one of the good year- 
he Top, Corydon View Timm, 














SrOrTrTap POLAR D-CHINAS. 


‘Spotted Poland Ghinas 


The Home of Carmine's Arch Back I 
A worthy son of the sensational Lady Carmine, and the MoNaRrcH 
OF ALL SIRES~Arch Back Hing. Carefully selected GALTS with 
breeding privilege to this boar for sale at all times. We suggest one or 
more of these for your winter sale 


Bred Sow Sale, March 11, 1921 


MEREDITH HOG FARMS, DES MOINES, IOWA 
K.T. Meredith, Owner L. P. Townserd, Mgr. 


SHAVER & FRY, KALONA, IOWA 


SPOTTED POLANDS 
Fall Gilts at $35, and Boars, No Kin, for $25.00 


Weaned and ready to ship. Geton our malling list for our big January 17, 1921 Bred Sow Sale. 
Sows bred to the 900 Ib. boar and the junior champion at the lowa State Fair. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Spring gilts and boars from our great herd sire, Dew Drep John 10709, a one-fourth English hog, smooth 
and high up, and one of the really great sires of the breed for type, and if you wish gilts bred we are now 
ready to sell them to you on request; some fine fall gilts. All immune—double treatment. 

KR. LOUGHLIN & CO., K. F. D. No. 4, CRESTON, IOWA 











Carmine's Arch Back I 

















MAMPSHIRES. 









At the present price of grain, the good old mortgage Hfter—our 
friend, the hog—is the solution of the problem. 
Profit in Swine Production Depends Upon Efficient Management of the Business 

The 1920 “Blue Book” of the Hampshire Breed gives the complete history of 
the breed which in the last six monthe of 1920 has averaged on Breeding Stock 
$25 per head above other breeds and in the leading markets have sold for 60c 
per cwt. to 62.50 per cwt. above pure lard hogs. 

REGARDLESS OF THE BREED OF HOGS YOU ARE RAISING the Hamp- 
shire “‘Biue Book" should be included in your library. Most complete and scien- 
tific book ever written on the Swine Industry and by the 
greatest authorities tn the United States. Complete discussion on every 
phase of the Industry both for market production and pure-bred purposes. 
Send for our B4-pene booklet {llustrated In colors, telling what the ‘Blue 
Book’’ will contain Just one more pig seved than ha 


Peoria, tll 


| Hampshire Directory & Year Book to, on ee 
¥ w rite For Our FREE 24.5 pane Booklet _. 
“You Can’t Go Wrong With Silver’s | 
Hampshires”’ 


A brief history of the Lookout and Wickware Families, Why Yeu 
Should Raise Hampehires and expiainp'ng Silver Service Policy. Also 
Our Private Sale List of Spring and Fall Boars, Open Gilts, Unrelated 
Pige in pairs or trios. Name, weight, price and accurate description 
givenof each animal. All cholera {mmune and backed by “Silver Guar 

" A post card will bring both WICKFIELD FARMS, 


antee 
¥F. F. Stiver, Prop'’r, Box 77. CANTRIL, IOWA 


























MISCELLANEOUS. 


FEEDING PIGS 


GUARANTEED TO PASS THE GOVERNMENT TEST 


The Northwest pigs are the best feeders in the world. Write 
us for information. We can fill your orders satisfactorily. 


CENTRAL LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


Unien Stock Vards. South St. Paul, Minn. 











1 W. GELTS, Mildwood Prince breeding, bred to 
Je & Myer'’s Model boar for March pigs, 860 to #75 














THE CRAWFORD STOCK FARM 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


Percherons, Belgians, Shires 
imported and Home Grown 


Four and five-year-olds, ton and heavier; thre: 
year-olds, two-year-olds, yearlings, ton stallions 
at farmers’ prices. Correspondence solicit 
Inspection invited, 


R. J, CRAWFORD & SON, 


Shire Horses 


Two Good Herds of Shire Mares and 
Stallions to Choose From 


Good, rugged type. Winners of 12 ribbons at Iowa 
State Fair ta 1920. Address either J. L. Howard or 
J. 8. Hildreth at Ankeny, mentioning this paper 


HILDRETH & HOWARD, ANKENY, IOWA 


ter Belgian Stallions—We are offer- 

ing stallions of our own production, al! tried 
horses, two to four years old, and weighing over a 
ton, and some that will finish at 2400 Ibs. Roans, 
sorrels and bays, from imported stock. Fully guar- 
anteed. They will do you good, and we invite in 


Miles, iowa 




















spection. CARROTHERS BROS., Masonville, lowa. 
| ig bow yg Belgians. Belgians shown by the 
Irvindale farm have won more prizes, including 


championships in the big shows this year, than those 
from any other firm. If you are interested in secur 
ing a high clase Belgian stallion or mare, write, m: 
tioning this paper, CHAS. IRVINE, Ankeny. lowa 





JACKS. 


Big Jacks For Sale 


Big type black Mammoth jacks, 3, 
4 and 5-year-olds. Extra heavy bone 
and big as baby elephants. 
Fred Chandler, R. 7, 


SHEEP. 


OXFORD RAMS 


FEW HAMPSHIRES 


Over 80 yearling and two-year 
old rams. Also few ewes of 
ages. Are of same rugged, heavy 
boned sort as of former years. (ver 
50 ribbons won on flock at recent 
Iowa state fair. Two champion 
rams. 30 years in the business 


JOHN GRAHAM & SON, Eidora, lowa 


LAST GALL 
Shropshire Breeders’ Great 


Annual Sale 
Wednesday, Dec, 29, 1920 


Catalog from Farm Bureau Office, Charleston, |!!. 


Shropshire Rams and Ewes 


Une xcellied Stock at 
Pre-War Prices 


PINE RIDGE FARM, SALEM, 


RED POLL. 


ORNs" 


Red Polled Cattle 


The Sunny Slope Farm offers a few young bu 
real dual purpose type, from 6 to 18 months of 
Prices reasonable. 
H. P. OLSON, 





Chariton, lowa 

















IOWA 





Altona, Illinois 





HEREFORDS. 
we ER EFOR DS Will sell a nice 
females ranging f' 
weanling calves to aged cows. Can furnish bulls 
dividually or in numbers, Will sell any number 
of registered Herefords from one to one-hundred 
at a reasonable price. Write or call @t 
GLEASON, Mechanicsville, Iowa. 





BES 


” 





Please mention this paper when writing. 











